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the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGIITFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER 





THE OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R.I., 


' IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
JUNE, 1873. REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 


IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 


WEAVERS & BATES. 








CHITTENANGO 


Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 
N 





White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 









Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 

First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L: L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprictor. 






179 Smithfield St., Tiitsburch, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, #10 to #00. Double Shot 
Guns, $3 to $150. Single Guns, 23to Rifles, £3 to $75 
. #6 to Ro. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 

ig Tackle, ae. Large dive ¢ fo dealers or clube, 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 

| sent by express C.0.D. to bo examined before paid for. 


















‘P)EPOsIT To-pay <AVING 
The Tappan Zee House, [ENE TO-DAY in the savines 
me | SEND ASSETS OVERS Oe SLser eee at. 
ASSETS 4,000,000. 
CK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., | SAML. L. HARRIS, Manager. 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED' Howard Association, Philadelphia, 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the | PPM. An Institution having high Sqpaeetton For 
batheiete. Dinermns of tha b | hou and professional skill. Acting 
ioanie ~ er e Rouse may  Procured | Surgcon, J. §. HOUGHTON, M Essays for 


Young. Fin cont eee oe Address, HOWARD 
. ss ‘, No. 2 South Minth St., Ph ia, 
L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. | Pa. : seins 











Meets the Wants of Every Member of 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1873. 





CHICKERING NEW BOOKS. 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
‘Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 


purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, | 


giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


| 
| Send For a Catalogue. 
| 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


| 11 East 14th St., New York. 





- PE PATENT 

| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
-ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


A GR A OFF R! Horace Waters & 

e Son, 481 Broad- 
S22: N. We, will — of 100 PIANOS ¢ 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATEILtS’, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
payments New % Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern improvements, for 8275 cash. Organs 
$55, 375. Double-Reed Organs, $100; 
4-ST OP, $110 ; 8-STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. Jhe CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. Jf is produced by 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EFFECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Linerat. JLLUSTRATED 





CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. 
discount to Ministers, 
Lodges, ete. 


A liheral 
Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Agents Wanted, 
MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration — 
“he points are — 
Mo Se ida and yenetrace the 
t Petts $ ‘ fibre of tke paper,and 
tt | STAMP cannot be remeved 
ne by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 002s, New York 
CALL OR SEND YOR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 

ending Saturday, June 14th, 1873, will close at 
this oftice, «n Wednesday, at 12 M., on Thnreday at 
11 A.M., and on Saturday ut 43g and 11 A.M. 


T. L. JAMES, | Postmaster. 














| 354 Washington St., Boston. 4 





| Price 10 Cents. 


|G. W. Carleton & Co., 


| PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


tS 
PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and origins] new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
price $1.75. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 5 
Emerson. Embodying the famous ballad of * Betsey 
and I are Out.” 
rice $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims ss 
author of *‘ Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out_this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, ‘* How 
Husband and I Made up,” which Is even better than 
* Betsey and [are Out.” 


Beautifully printed and bound, 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Published this week, Oriver Twist, finely f{llus 
trated, printed and bound. Price, $1.50. Forming 
volume 2 of the new edition of Charles Dickens’ 
Works, known as 


6 Carleton’s New Hllustrated Edition.’s 


Pickwick Papers was published last month, 
OLIVER Twist is just ready, and DAvip CoPpPpERFIELD 
will be out next month. 


This beautiful new illustrated edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens, has, from the start, taken its 
stand at the head of all other editions, and is growin 
more and more popular, being universally concede’ 
to be the handiest and cheapest edition issued, either 
in this country or Europe. 





ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


@A capital new book by the famous Western Rail 
Road man Sterse SmitH. Containing a varied and 
interesting budget of humorons and pathetic sketches, 
rhymes, romances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, etc. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at 
home. Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. ‘the other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
shine—'Lena Rivers—Marian Grey Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight— Hugh Worthington 

Cameron Pride—Rose Mather— Ethel) n's Mistake 
Millbank—ete, Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROLYP. 


A novel of absorbing intevest oy Mrs. Westmore- 
| land, of Georgia, author of “Heart Llungry,”’ which 
had such an enormous sale last yerr 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
“CuirrorD Troup, in my opinion, is quite an im 
provement upon ‘Heart Hungry.’ I think it will 
greatly add to the already extensive reputation of tho 
author.” Price $175. Also, a new, uniform edition 
of * Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 


_— 


SF These book sare beanwfully bound—#old ever 
where—and sent »y mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,} 
Madisgn Squu’ New Yeux = 
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HILLS ,” ARCHIMEDEAK,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 







This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). The only 
baloreed Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily eperated by a 
bad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22; 14-inch, standard siae, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, $100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaciion. We chal 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Cireulars. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 
Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 





Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“DOMESTIC"’S. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


M. Co.. Now York. 



















FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


\} This compound of the | 
If / vegetable alteratives, Sars 

Z.aparilla, Dock, Stillingia | 
‘Zand Mandrake with the | 
V7 waides of Potassium and | 
// ake “ffec 
“Iron makes a most effec: | 
i tal cure of a series of | 
~~ complaints which are very 
= prevalent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood, purges 
out the lurking hamors in 
the system, that under- 
mine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
interna! organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and” destroy. 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the 
blood. When they are gone, the disorders they pro- 
duce disappear, such as U/cerations of the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and Eruptive Dis 
eases of the Shin, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or krysipe- 
las, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Botls, Tumors, beth r 
and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring-worm, Ulcers and 
Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side 
and Head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhea 
arising from internal ulceration and uterine disease, 
Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debility. 
With their departure health returns. 










PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druygists and Dealers in Medicine. 


GREAT CHANCE FO G 

Do you want an ANCE, FE R Al ENTS. 
achance to make 84 to 820 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
8. J. ALIERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 
Ur al Lis readence, Madison Ave. and Julia Street, 


— 
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\OCEAN STEAMSHIPS.| 





| 





‘Tons, 
SPAIN... . 4850 CANADA “ r 
i ee 5150 GREECE.... - 4500 
ud ..-..4310 THE QUEEN........4470 
FRANCE ............400 ENGLAND..........4190 
HOLLAND HELVETIA .. -. 4020 
DENMARK BD stkccccs - sco 





The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-ticht compart- 
ments, and are spar decked, thus affording every 
convemience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Tron Steamship: will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday | 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- | 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Stecrage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

2" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, a ply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, ‘Newt ork. 


bh. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





ay LINE. 


i \ 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia..... Sat., May 3] Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismailia. .... Wed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Victoria.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia. ...Wed., May 14 | California... .Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for clegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO 





GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 

Gol Currency. 

Cabins 75 and $65 $75 and #65 


Cabin return tickets, 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








LINE. 
EsTABLisuepD 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
} eae and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurépe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 


pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y 
For Steerage passage, at 111 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnv. 


Broadwa y, Trinity 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered  Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 








Tickets for passaye to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. | 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. | 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Avent. 





as hl ry . ¥ . 
STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry, 
having ready their fleet of new and elegant full 
powered Clyde-built steamers as follows 
PENNSYLVANIA, LOUTSIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA, 
Will make their regular trips, sailing from New York 
for Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast and Londonderry, 
every fortnight, landing passengers at Londonderry. 


The cabin and steerage accommodation of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 


Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcENts, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





=> <4 
PTT 


‘ITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, June 7, 2 p.m 
TY OF PARIS, Saturday, June 7, 2 p.m. 

TY OF BALTIMORE, Thursday, June 12, 7 a.m. 
TY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, June 14. 8 a.m. 
TY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, June 19, 1 p.m 
TY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, June 21, 2 am 
nd every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 

RATES OF PASSAGE 

CABIN, $70, 80 and 390, Gold, according to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Preraip Certificates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

DRarts at lowest rates. 

_For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 38 Broadway. 


€ 
€ 
( 
€ 
( 
€ 
a 





Biizaboth. 





JOHN G.QDALE, Agent. 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 





PEMBROKE.........0... --0+--May 28. 
GLAMORGA) .. June &, 
PEMBROKE .. ..Jduly 9 
GLAMORGAN, July 30 


Carrying goods and passenger 
tweonall parts of the 
ports In + 
Eneland 

There steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
ire provided with all the latest improvements for the 
copifort and convenicnee of 


at through rates be- 
United States and Canada to 
iw British Channel and all ether points in 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS 


First Cabin $75 and $80 currency 


second Cabin oe currency. 
Steerage . , 250 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further geotionines, apply in Cardiff at the Com 
pany's Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents 
No. 17 Broadway, New York 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool, 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, . 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $100 gold. Steersge, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency 

Pas gers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete, 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 


rates. 
Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
8 South Street, New York. 





For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets | 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of enbscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrNanctaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream or Enouisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 


per annum :— 


CHaALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 
Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 
Bucker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 
Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
IHernmne’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield's Picture. 
21x27. 
LaNDsEER'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LaNnpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LaNpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 
WAnDEsFoRDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Wiukrss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
WANDESFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 
| THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 
| “GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 
| HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21 
| QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





| 
| 
| nee 


| 
| The following are the advertising rates: 
| 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
| _ ° - three monthe. 
ub * = " six months 
os » one year. 


| 


The Atnron will be sent to Subscribers until ex 
| plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
| of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 

that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
| will please note wken their term of subscription ex 
| pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
| from the office. In so doing the subscription will he 

#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but thos 
| privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
{month after their subscription becomes due. After 
| that time $5 will be the invariable charge with* 

out any premiums, For city subscribers $5, delivered 
| by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprieter of the ALBION, or by Reyistered Letter 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 

| Cents, and the present system has been found by the 

| postal autherities to be virtually an absolute prote 
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‘ THE VANISHED MAY. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Why is it that when Spring is come, 
The first sveet touch of Spring, 
That something all the winter damb 

Begins in me to sing ? 
Begins, perforce, this sunny day 
To solemrise the darkened May ? 


Why the birds sing I know; I see 

Its journeyings throngh the air ; 
There is a nest in yonder tree— 

Its little ones are there. 
Thy song, sweet bird, is not like mine, 
But one unending Valentine. 


I wander through the woods and mark- 
Above, below, aronnd— 

The tribes that live on leaf and bark 
And burrow in the ground ; 

If Life be happiness, I guess 

The world is full of happiness. 


Why is it, then, that I am sad? 
What have I done to-day, 
When every creature else is glad, 
To lose the joy of May ? 
Why ask what [have lost? In truth, . 
What is the saddest loss but Youth ? 


My youth has gone, and what remains? 
The woods, the clouds, the sea, 

The wild March winds, the April rains ? 
But what are these to me ? 

When head and heart alike are gray, 

What can restore the vanished May! 





HOPE DEFERRED. 


A dreariness came o'er me 
Once, on a dim spring day ; 

The summer on before me 
Seemed far and far away. 


Full dark had reigned the winter, 
With cloud, and mist, and gloom ; 
My spirit longed to enter 
Into tke fields of bloom. 


The tempest’s wild repining, 
Made sorrow in my soul ; 

I craved the cheerful shining 
When heavy clouds unroll. 


I saw a glzam on leather, 

Stray through a rifted cloud ; 
The masses swept together, 

The winds spoke fierce and loud. 


The mist upon the mountain 
Dropped down in hopeless rain ; 
Fell in a bitter fountain 
Over the grieving plain. 
—Aill the Year Round. 


———_>s——_—. 
MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XIII. 


In spite of Neil’s outburst, which vexed her, and disturbed 
her peaceful intercourse with him for some time, Marian 
was now very happy. She had written to Frank at last, and 
such a loving, cheering, hopeful letter, that sometimes she 
would blush, and laugh to herself over the sentences which 
dwelt in her memory, and even torment herself a little with 
the fear that her joy over her aunt’s concession had been 
expressed with almost too confident gladness. Might Frank 
not think that she was a little too easily contented with what 
her aunt had offered, too certain that he would be contented 
too? When she remembered Miss Gilmour's first promises, 
and contrasted them with her present one, she felt that Frank 
had some reason to be dissatisfied still, although for her own 
part she would have thought herself liberally provided for 
with one-half of the offered sum. 

She was disappointed, but not much surprised, when two 
or three days passed and wrought no letter from Ellisdean. 
She knew that Frank might not have been there or at 
Whiteford. But she had, half by accident, inclosed her letter 
to him in the one she had written to Everard, whom she had 
asked to forward it; and now she was glad she had done so, 
as she recollected that there had once been some mistake 
about the forwarding of a letter which had come for some 
one. Everard, with his business-like habits, was sure to make 
no mistake. He might be delaying to reply to her aunt’s 
communication unti! be had seen his brother; but at anyrate 
be had read Marian’s own part of the letter, and she might 
he satisfied that he and the rest of the family understood now 
ber gratitude to them for the last endeavor they had made to 
adjust matters. 

To her comfort, Miss Gilmour seemed contented to remain 
where they were, and day by day she kept looking for the 
letter which she was now sure not to miss. Still it did not 
come. Then she grew uneasy. Could her own letter have 
been lost? But she had posted it herself, quite safely. 
Another letter which she bad sent by the same post to one 
of the servants at Ellisdean, had, she knew, been duly 
received. Ske had written to the housemaid who usuaily 
attended her, to desire her to search fora little trinket which 
Lady Augusta had given her, and which she had lately 
missed ; and not liking to confess her carelessness, and feel- 
ing, hesides, shy of being the first to write to Kate or her 
mother, after what she fancied had been a siight show of 
coldness on their part, she had sent the woman an addressed 
envelope, with directions to write to herself. The ornament 
she Lad lost, a mere common little trifle, had been found, and 
sent to her as she desired. What reason bad she, then, for 
doubting if her other letter had reached its destination ? 

But as days went on, and no answer came from either 
Frank or his brother, another more dreadful, but quite as 


| 








; = | bab] splanati nape . » | 
- probable explanation of their silence came more and more 


' could bear to recall the growing, steadily deepening mystery ruin, the beauty of the grounds through which they passed, 


forcibly to ber mind. It was long years after before Marian 


of those slowly succeeding days. 
Until now, she bad scarcely thought of the sentence, which, | 


a carriage, and they drove to Doune Castle and Blair-Drum- 
mond. It was a dull drive, in spite of the interest of the old 





end the grandeur of the mountain views. All the beauty 
made Marian very sad. As they went through the ruinous 


‘according to ber aunt's desire, she had put into the letter to | castle, and as she was trying to enjoy what sue would once 


Everard. She had gone to receive her instructions from her | have delighted in, and to trace out the remains of tower and 


/}own mouth before the letter was written; and in ber gladness ‘chapel and “ Queen Mary’s rooms,” they came on another 


_and gratitude, this one sentence it, particular had not seemed | party, and she started, and hurried on without stopping, as 


. | 
varsh to her when all the others were so unexpectedly con- 


ciliatory. Now she remembered it with different feelings. 
“Te Frank does not think five thousand pounds enough 
there must be an end at once of the engagement. Miss Gil- 
mour‘ will not jet her nicce marry any one who is so ready 
to bargain about money’” (this phrase was Miss Gilmour's 


,own contribution to the epistle), “ and she says there riust be | 


no more writing, and no more coming to Holly Bank” 

Then was this the reason of there being “ no more writing,” 
‘that five thousand pounds was vof considered enough 7 

But it could not be so. Even ont of ordinary eivility—and 
| Everard was the last man to fail in that—he would have 


Written at least some kind of a reply to Marian’s letter. And | 


Frank—was it likely that he would allow their engagement 
to terminate in this blunt fashion? It was impossible— 
impossible ! 

But the time went on. A whole fortnight passed. Miss 
Gilmour alternately inveighed against the insolence of the 
Crawfords in treating her last offer with this scornful silence ; 
and when Marian, in despair, reminded her of the desire she 
herse.f had expre-sed in her letter, turned on ber with a kind 
of triumphant satisfaction that was still harder to bear. 
| ‘Twenty times, the girl was on the point of writing again, in 
| the anguish of heruncertainty anc suspense, and as oiten the 
j horror of seeming to press for a favorable answer, to ofler 

herself to those who were in so little hurry to reeeive her, 
jmade her throw down her pen, and wait in wretched, but 
;still fickering hope for the next post-bour, At last, in one 
of her despairing journeys to the post-office, through a storm 
of wind and rain, she caught cold. The fever into which 
she had already been working herself, from anxiety and loss 
of rest and food, increased the slight ailment into a sharp fit 
lof illness, and she was confined to bed for a week. 
, She had never been really ill before, though she was not 
| naturally very robust. Her aunt, startled at the unusual sight 
of her prostration, was kind to her; and though the ill-tem.- 
}pered maid-servant’s coarse nature was untouched, and she 
only grumbled viciously at the additional trouble which 
|Marian’s illness gave, Miss Gilmour herself waited on her 
| niece, and did her best, in an awkward and _ sufficiently 
ungracious way, to relieve ber suflerings. And when she 
grew better, Neil, with far greater sympathy and dexterity, 
undertook the same office, and sat by her, read to her, saun 
tered Ly her side when she was able to go out, and made her 
}lean on his arm when she was tired. She was much obliged 
{to both her nurses, and especially touched by her aunt's 
| unlooked-for kindness. But her heart was sadder and heavier, 
jnad weak as she was, she began to try to compose a letter to 
| Frank, not quite sure whether she would send it or not, but 
junable to keep ber anxiety and trouble any longer to her- 
‘self. 
| Then one day her aunt, not without some hesitation and 
show of pity for her, brought hers newspaper, and pointed 
out to her a paragraph. It was abeut the departure for India 
of the —th regiment—Frank’s regiment, and his name was 
mentioned amongst those of the officers who had gone witha 
it. — 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Much wonderment bad been exerted in Whiteford during 
the past few menths by the events which had been taking 
place in the housebold of the eccentric old lady, who had 
hitherto lived so unsociably apart from her neighbors. There 
was, first of all, her niece’s engagement to young Crawford ; 
! then the return of Neil Gilmour, and a reported quarrel with 
| the Craw fords over marriage settlements ; lastly, the sudden 
disappearance of the family from Holly Bank, which remained 
jstill shut up, though the summer was far advanced. At 
| first, no one knew where they had gone. Miss Gilmour, in 

her anxiety to escape from the persecution with which she 
considered herself threatened by the Crawfords, had confided 

her plans to nobody. She had indeed no plans, and had only 
| made up her mind to go to Glasgow, on hearing Neil talk of 
/having business there. She wished to please him, to keep 
| watch still over him; and though she had some idea of going 
to Leamington, where she had once drunk the waters long 
ago, and fancied them beneficial, she dreaded the long jour- 
ney, and was glad te decide on a place that was more easily 
accessible. For the same reason, and because Neil required, 
as he said, to be in Glasgow once or twice again, in order to 
break off the arrangement he had been making with bis friend 
to return to Australia, she at last determined on spending the 
rest of the summer at the Bridge of Allan, where mineral 
waters were also to be found, and where she fancied that 
Marian, in the enjoyment of the new scenery, and new coun- 
try walks, in which she seemed to find pleasure, would sooner 
forget Frank Crawford than at Holly Bank. 

Before long, it became known in Whiteford that Miss 
Gi'mour Ead settled herself at the little Stirling watering- 
place, which had not then quite reached its present size. 
And by-and by other reports began to circulate, reports which 
gradually reached Ellisdean, but which Frank, now on bis 
way to India, did not hear until some time later. No suspi- 
cion of such reports, however, came to Marian. She was 
well again now, at least in body, and her returning strength 
was proved by the walks which gradually grew longer, and 
in which she was frequently, though not always, accompanied 
by Neil. She preferred being alone, and, to do him justice, 
he generally tricd to avoid thrusting his company on her. 
But Miss Gilmour often insisted on their going out together, 
and then Marian, afraid of seeming ungracious and suspicious, 
and willing to content her aunt in small matters, submitted. 
Nor were these expediiions very disagrecabie. It was some- 
thing to be able to walk fast again, and if sometimes his step 
at her side brought to ber shrinking mind the recollection of 
another step that would never linger near her again, he at 
least tried to drive away sad memories, by talking of his own 
travels and adventures ; and now and then sbe found herself 
listening to him with something like attention and interest, 
and she was at all events languidly thankful that he never 
tried to speak to her of love. But still it was a relief, on the 
days when he left them on his own business, to know that 
she could be alone. Once, a reproach, like what he had made 
to her before, broke from him. 
| “You are net glad to see me back,” he said with a some- 

what bitter pretence of a jest, as she shook bands with bim, 

and tried to smile pleasantly to welcome him on his return. 
She blushed, and mude no answer; sbe could not say that 
she was glad. 

One day, in a fit of unusual liberality, Miss Gilmour hired 

















she recognised a young couple whom she had seen at Ellis- 

| dean. A Nerwards, she regretted that she had not had pres- 

Fence of mind to stop and speak to them. But she did not see 

}them again; and after all, she felt that she could hardly have 

borne to ask anything of the Crawfords, or to let it appear 
that she was now so completely parted from them, 

Bat still there lingered in her mind a faint shadow of hope. 
It was so inexplicable to her, that however willing they might 
| be that Frank’s engagement to her should be broken off, they 

should wish to treat her with what was almost insulting 
indiflerence—that she clung to the belief of there having 
| been some misunderstanding, which a few minutes’ talk would 
clear away. She might indeed write to Lady Augusia or 
Kate, but how could she bring herself to do sv, after Frank 
him-eelf had left the country without sending her eveu a line 
of farewell! What could she sey of him? Could she per- 
suade herself that he might not have written to her if be had 
chosen? Conld she offer to write to him again? Could she, 
ina word, wake any attempt to renew her engagement with 
him now ? 

All she could still hope for was, that when she returned to 
Holly Bank, she might meet Lady Augusta or her daughter, 
and perhaps come to some explanation with them, She had 
given up all hope of her marriage now. But if she could 
only find out why he had not tried to make the parting less 
bitter to her—if she eould only know that there had been no 
janger against her in his heart, when, for some reason or 
other which she vainly sought to find, he had obeyed her 
saunt’s orders with such cruel exactitude, Ah! when she 
} used to reproach him with his carelessness of Miss Gilmour's 
{whims and wishes, she had litthe dreamed that one day he 
| would remember her lectures to such miserable purpose. 
| She was wearying to get back to Holly Bank—not that she 
did not loathe the idea of the life to which she would return, 
and that her heart did not sink at the prospect of finding her- 
self there again, when all the happiness which had once 
made sunshine for her even there, was gone for ever! But 
she would be near Ellisdean; she would have a chance of 
seving some one who belonged to Frank. 

But—perhaps for the same reasons—her aunt seemed just 
as unwilling to return there. Her natural penuriousness had 
been humored by her having succeeded in finding a sulB- 
ciently cheap lodging. She had begun to like the place, and 
had even found a few people whose opinions suited her own 
in religious matters. Marian sometimes feared that she would 
not return to Holly Bank at all. Neil, too, was opposed to 
their going home. He seemed to find it more difficult than 
he expected to arrange matters with his Glasgow acquaint- 
ance; and one day he startled Miss Gilmour by confessing to 
her, with some hesitation, that he had not yet succeeded in 
freeing himself altogether from the contract into which he 
had entered, and which bound him to return to Australia and 
assist in the establishment of a trading speculation there , 
that, in fact, he had borrowed money, which, if be failed to 
perform his part of the bargain, he would have to refund, 

She was very angry, and at first refused to help him to re- 
pay adebt which ke had bad no right to contract without her 
knowledge. 

“You've broken your word to me,” she said’ sternly. 
“When you got me to agree to let Marian marry Frank Craw- 
ford, and to give her five thousand pounds, L did it only 
because you said you wouldn't stay with me unless she 
left me.” 

“And I meant it,” he said. “ But she’s not going to leave 
you now.” 

“hen you mean to leave me ?” 

“Why should I stay with you when you have her? Let 
me go, Aunt Sarah.” he said earnestly, calling her by the 
name which she liked to get from him. “ Keep her with you, 
and let me go. I’m best out of the way.” 

“Tf Marian were to agree to marry you, you wouldn't 
speak that way. You'd be ready enough to stay with me 
then.” 

“ But she won’t marry me. Do you think I can bear this 
sort of life? Of what use is it? You've been like a mother 
to me, Aunt Sarah—you don’t wish me to be miserable, 
do you?” 

wits your own fault, Neil,” she replied, half-angry, half- 
pleased with him. ‘“ You might be happy enough yet if you 
would do as I bid you. Listen to me. Haven't I proved to 
you that I’m wanting to make you happy, in spite of the way 
you behaved to me once ?” 

“ You promised to forget that.” 

“Well, I'm not saying I want to remember it. But you 
shall marry Marian yet. I’m thinking she would take you 
now, if you would ask her.” 

“ She will never take me.” 

“How can you tell whether she will or not if you don't 
ask her! You're but a daundering swectheart after all, Neil. 
If it were Frank Crawford”—— 

“She cares for Frank Crawtord ; she duesn'’t care for me. 
What’s the use of insisting on her marrying me? LI tell you 
it’s of no use. I wish you would belicve me,” be said im- 
patiently. oae 

“Til not believe you,” she replied, getting irritated too. 
“ You know little about it if you think you couldn't get her 
to take you, if you'll only trouble yousclt to try. There's 
Frank Crawford gone to India, and she knows they'll have 
nothing to say to her now. Ay, Neil, maybe if 1 were to 
change again, and say 1 would give her the money they 
wanted with her, they’ be at ber beck and call again, So 
take yeu care; for if you don't do as IT bid you” —— 

“To wish to Heaven you would give her everything you 
promised, rather than force me to bang on here, doing no- 
thing, and worse than nothing,” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“Tvs enough to make me wish myself dead.” 

“You make me wish myself dead between sou! 1 tell you 
I've done more for you than you deserve. Pve prevented 
her marrying Frank, and I’ve kept ber here, out of the Craw- 
fords way. And now, if you liked, you could get her to 
marry you—and she shall marry you yet, Tsay,” and Miss 
Gilmour's voice grew shriller in her excitement. “ Am [not 
to have my own way at Jast, after all Pve borne from you, 
and all I’ve done for you both! And if you both don’t do as 
I wish, I'll give my money to neither of you; Pil teave it all 
to the new meeting-house that they're to build in Whiteford. 
I'll make a new will the day I go back there.” 

“ Aunt Sarah, don’t I want to do as you wish? Is it my 
fault that Marian won't have me?” 
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SSS 
“ Ask her,” said Miss Gilmour, a little appeased by his re- 


turning submissiveness of manner, but still grim and decided | prolong 
—a little mistrustful of him, too, as a suspicion struck ber for any one. 
that he might have contracted other debts of which he had) th 


not told her, and which might be one cause of the despond- | 
ency with which he spoke of his marriage. * t 
sce whatshe'll say. She likes you well enough; she’s willing | 
to talk to you and walk with you; and if you mavage her as | 


you knew well enough bow to do once, she'll be ready enough | compliment. y 
to take you again. And—[’ll tell you what I'll do for you, | very likely it would be a bad thing 


| shock, I feel ten times fresher and stronger than ever: 


but! 
ed enjoyment, with nothing to ruffle it, is not good! 
Just think what a burden life would be, if; 
ere were nothing to fight against !” 

“Well,” said I(L really couldn’t help it), “ there’s no fear 


jin the teeth of established usages as you've done here !” 


conft 





that sort of thing—and then to go walking on a verandah at 
two in the morning with the prettiest virl im the town? 


“ As Lspoke, [locked keenly in his face for some kind of 
on. I mightas well have looked at the Great Sphinx, 
‘ Ab, you think I'm in love with Miss De Couycy ? said he, 


ist 


* Ask her, and Lut you'll have enough to fight against, if you always go slap) with a quiet laugh. ‘ Well, you're not the only one who 
does me the hoxor to hold that opinion; but you raté my 


“ Very true,” he answered, as coolly as if I had paid hima} good taste too bigh. The young lady is an extremely in- 


“ Tean’t expect every one to think as [ do, and 
if they did. But when a 





Neil. Only, mind you tell me the truth, and keep nothing | thing has got to be done, done it must be !” } 


back from'me. Ay, you may start; but I know weil you've 
not been honest with me, and [warn you Til not forgive you | 
if you try tocaeat me again. But [il not have you getting 
into debts that I don’t know of. I’m not wanting you to tell 


me what you do with the money I give you, as if you were a Orleans was qcertain Miss Georgiana de Courey, the hand- | moment, by any i 


“Tean’t give you an idea of the way he broug t | 
last sentence; every word sounded like « nail knocked into a} 
wall. I] didw’t say any more to him fhe? time. 


teresting study ; but as for my admiring her, happily even 
public opinion cannot tern fheé fiction into a fact ? 


* Do you mean to tell me, then,’ eried I, * that you can’t fall 


ht out that! in love, even if you tried ? 


‘LT mean to tell you,’ he answered, drawing himself up, and 


| looking really grand for the moment, ‘that I should not 


“Now I must tell you, that at this time the belle of New count life worth having, if I were overcome, even for one 


oiiuence that [ covld not shake ofl, which 


laddie still” (she gave a sour smile, which, however, made somest girl, and the greatest heiress in Louisiana, and—what} is what £understand by love. The grewtest pleasure of life, 


Neil draw a breath of relief); “ but I'll have no debts hang- 
ing round your neck. So, the day you marry Marian, Pll 
give you the five thousan:| pounds that I + 
her; and after that you can trust to me 
both. What do you say to that?” And she nodded her head | 


with a chuckle of expectant satisfaction at his surprise; for | 1 ever saw in my life! Well, as you may imagine, before she! away his writing, 


though she had frequently given bim small sums, enjoying | 
the doling out to him of five and ten pound notes, as she used 
to do giving him shillings and sixpences, she had never let 
him have more, and would imdeed have liked to make him 
come to her for every shilling and sixpence still. 

A gleam of eagerness and triumph came into his eyes, 
but it vanished immediately. “ What dc [say ?” he repeated 
gloomily. 

She stared at him. “ Do you mean to tell me that it won't 
be enough ?” she exclaimed. “ Neil Gilmour, what have you 
been doing ?” 

“Enough! Yes, yes—of course it’s enough, more than 
enough,” he said hastily. “ You're very generous to me, 
Aunt Sarah.” But in spite of his eflort to make his tone 
express only gratitude, there was something like a sneer 
in it. 

“ Well,” she said, half-disappointed, “if it's enough, what 
makes you look as if Pd said 1 would give you nothing ?” 

“You have made it depend on her marrying me. It’s a 
little hard on me, isn’t it, Aunt Sarah ?” 

“Tut, tut!” she said, better pleased with the deprecating, 
half-jesting smile which made her think that she iad at la-t 
found a means of rousing him out of his despondency, and a 
stimulus to his energies. “ Of course I mean it to depend on 
her marrying you. She’s my niece, my sister’s child, and I 
must do something for her too, and I won’t part my fortune. 
She shall marry you, and so I'll have provided for you both. 
But if she won't marry you just yet—well, maybe I'll be 
satisfied to let the wedding wait till next year. I've hac 
trouble enough about weddings this year. So, get her to 
promise you she'll be your wife in a year’s time, and then, 
we'll talk about the five thousand pounds.” 

Zo be continued, 
> 
A LEFT-HANDED JOB. 


“T never saw but one literal gaucherie in my life,” said 
Frank Delamere, as we leaned over the bulwarks and 
wetched the quaint old houses of Panama melting into the 
receding background of forest; “and this was how it hap- 
= On my first visit to New Orleans, I fell in with an 
nglishman of the name of Montfort. 1 had got lost—no 
very difficult matter in a town like that—and was asking 
my way of a nigger, who seemed to know rather less about 





oldest families in the South. She was certainly a splendid | 


well, as a woman; one of the finest creatures altogether that | 


-counts fur a good deal in the Southern States—of one of the | take my word for it, is the free use of one’s own will’ 


‘1 suppose, then, said I, half-joking, ‘ tbat if you dd fall 


was to have given | woman—without an atow of heart or conscience, beautiful as) in love, and she played fast and loose with you, you'd kill 
to take care of you | a leopard, vain as a peacock, and greedy of admiration as—| yourself ? 


‘Not myself? he answered very quietly; and them he put 
and acked me to come out fur arstrod. 


had been in town a month, ail the young swells of the place | And go the subject dropped. But I now began to suspeet 


family, end originally of good fortune ; but he had contrived 
to run through such a lot of it before he came of age, that, as 
Paddy says in the song, 


When he came to man’s estate, | 
It was all the estate he had. | 


This being the case, it was only natural that he should think | 
it a good idea to recoup himself by winning the favor (anc 
fortune) of Miss De Courcy ; and, to give the devil his due, 
he was just the man to make any girl like him if he hada 
mind that way. To begin with: he was a very handsome 
fellow—slim and graceful as any statue in Rome, and with 
that leante du diable which you sce sv often among high-caste 
Frenchmen; then he could sing first-rate songs, and dance 
like any Taglioni; and, to crown all, he was the best rider, 
and, what was more to the purpose, the best fencer in the 
town. Indeed, he bad pinked so many men in various 
quarrels, that his chums, in a kind of chaff upon his double 
capacity of lady-killer and duellist, nicknamed him ‘ Perce- 
ceur. So when it was known that ‘ the Pierce-hearv had 
got hiseye upon Miss De Courey, you may think that her 
other worshippers began to feel rather put about. 

“ Now it so happened that I had brought an introduction 
to the girl’s father, Colonel De Courcy, whom she ruled as 
completely as she ruled every one else, and he had invited 
me to a grand ball that they gave a little after my_ arrival. 
It was at this ball that I got my first sight of Le Vaillant—a 
slight, delicate-featured man, with a little black moustache, 
but supple as a greyhound, and active as a tiger. Of course, 
he was horribly conceited, as these fellows always are; but 
barring that, he struck me as rather pleasant company, and I 
coulda’t help thinking, that if he really meant business as 
regarded the De Courcy, he stood well to make his game, 

“ Well, the ball was like every other ball—plenty of heat, 
and crush, and chatter; lots of dancing and flirting, and ices 
and champagne ; a few people worth talking to, and a great 
many better worth leaving alone. About two in the morning 
(having just made my escape from a dreadful woman who 
had never been to Paris, and would insist upon knowing all 
about it), L went out upon the verandah to recover myself, 
and came bump against another man who was just coming in. 





it than L did myself, when, luckily for me, this fellow Mont- 
fort happened to pass by. The moment he saw that L was 
at a loss, he stepped forward, and very politely offered to 
pilot me; which he did, going considerably out of his way to 
do it. When we got to my hotel, of course I couldn’t well 
do less than ask him in; we got talking, and his talk amused 
me somehow, so that, when he got up to go, I begged Lim to 
look me up again when he had nothing better to do. He did so, 
and in a little while we became pretty intimate—as intimate, 
at least, as any one could get to be with him. Not that he 
was what you would call reserved; he would talk freely 
enough about the things be had seen and done, and the 
strange places be had visited, and the strange people he had 
met; but when you came to think it all over afterwards, you 
would begin to notice that he had not said a word about who 
he was, or where he came from, or what he did; and although 
we were so constantly together, 1 knew no more of him the 
last day than on the first. 

“ Another of his queer ways was Coing things that nobody 
else did, and not doing things that everybody else did; and 
that, too, not at all like an affectation, but as if it came quite 
natural to him. He used to walk the most unheard-of 
distances in the heat of the day, when all the rest of the town 
was having asiesta; and to go to bed early in the evening, 
just when every one else was going out ; and to get up early 
in the morning, just when every one else was going to bed. 
Then, on the other hand, he neither smoked nor drank, never 
dag cards, and (which was even more astounding to the 

Yew Orleansers) never made love! At New Orleans, you 
know, you make love to every woman you meet, as a matter 
of course; but this fellow (though, to do him justice, he was 
always perfectly polite to them) seemed hardly to know 
whether they were women or men ! 

“You mustn’t suppose from all this, though, that he was 
unpopular, Let a fellow once get a character for that sort 
of thing, and it’s ten to one the women like him all the better 
for it. Then, too, his feats in the athletic line, and the reports 
that were afloat of his wonderful adventures, and, above all, 
the kind of mystery that enveloped him, were great points in 
his favor. He wasn’t ornamental, ecrtainly—a square, 
heavy-built fellow, with a big lumpy forehead, and a long 
hooked nose, and a hard mouth half-covered with thick 








L turned round to apologise, and saw—Montfort ! 

“Tdon't think Twas ever more taken aback in all my life. 
Ilere was a fellow who neither danced, drank, nor tlirted— 
who always went to bed at ten, and didn’t know a woman 
from a milestone—cropping up all at once in the middle of a 
ball! Tt was Saul among prophets with a vengeance ! 

‘Pollo, Montfort! said [,‘ isn’t this rather 4 violation of 
your principles? 

‘What would you bave? One must doin Rome as the 
Romans do. Here it’s the fashion to go to balls, and | go to 
them. In the Andes, where Pm going presently, it’s the 
fashion to climb peaks and scramble along reck-ledges, and 1 
shall climb and scramble with the rest. Good-night—I must 
be going.’ | 

“ This (as poor Dickens says somewhere) was ‘ pilin’ it up| 
rayther too mountaynious. ‘The idea of Montfort, of all mer | 
on earth, doing a thing because other people did it, was a 
little foo good; I'd as soon have believed in Tom Sayers 
joining the Peace Society. And my Goubts were not dispetled 
by a fragment of conversation which I overheard just then 
from two men who were standing on the verandah a little 
way oft. 

* Who was that fellow who was out here just now with 





Miss De Courcy ” 

‘Don't know; but I fancy it’s the same man who takes | 
those wonderful walks—Moflat, or Montford, or some such | 
name.’ 

‘Weill, he seemed to be making the most of his time any-| 
how.’ And the two passed on. 

“ As for me, | went home very much out of temper with | 
myself. IT had been wont to brag that nobody could throw 
dust in my eyes; and yet this fellow Montfort had done it as} 
thoroughly as one man ever did it to another. To jucge by! 
present apperrances, his former show of asceticism must have | 
been all humbug ; and upen my word, I was rather sorry for | 
it. Tome this man was a kind of rare specimen—a Codex | 
Sinaitiens, 2 new hieroglyphic; and [ valued him as Profes- | 
sor Tischendorf might value the one, or Sir Henry Rawlinson | 
the other. In this easy-going age, bristling with every con-) 
ceivable invention for making men indolent and luxurions, it | 
was something to find even ore living creature who seemed | 
to defy, without an eflort, every temptation that can assail 


were at her feet; and the most ardent of all was a young)! (not for the first time) that my friend Montfort wasn’t anite: 
Frenchman, Henri Le Vaillant by name, a man of good) right in the head; and when you hear the rest of the story. 


L think yoo'H agree with me. 

“Well, for about a month after that, everything went om 
as usual. The season was wellin by this time, and I had my 
hands full—balls, masquetades, musical soirees, private 
theatricals, and what not. Onee or twice I lighted upon 
Montfort in the very thick of i; but for the most part he 
seemed rather to fight shy of guing about, in spite of his 
theory about ‘doing as the Romans did.’ However, be occu- 
pied a good deal of my attention just then; for, to tell the 
truth, 1 was rather riled at the way he had thrown dust in 
my eyes; and I determined to find out, by hook er by erook, 
whether he were really spoony on the De Courcy or not. 
But I might as well have saved myself the trouble, for, !ook 
as sharp as I might, 1 was just as wise at the end of the 
month as at the beginning. One thing # found cut, though— 
that Montfort and Le Vaillant liked each other about as well 
as a badger and a terrier, and that the least thing would 
kindle a row between them. Le Vaillant had managed, by 
dint of his duelling renown, to exact a kind of deference from 
everybody be knew; whereas Montfort made no more of 
him than if he had been a crossing-sweeper, an, indeed, had 
rather shut him up once or twice, when he began to brag a 
little (00 extensively. Now, I needn't tell you that you may 
do anything to a Frenchman rather than make him look 
small before a whole roomful of people, especially when half 
of them are ladies. Then, again, Le Vaillant’s blustering 
ways riled Montfort; and so, bit by bit, they came to hate 
each other hike poison. 

“ Now, I should tell you that while all this was going on, I 
had become rather thiek with Colonel De Courey, Georgiana's 
father; not that F had any idea of Aer, but at that time I was 
rather mad on sporting, and the old colonel seemed to have 
hunted and shot every beast that eame out of the Ark. So, 
pretty nearly every other day, I used to stroll up there, and 
tind the old boy sitting in his garden over a weed and a mint 
julep; and we would have a long palaver about the big 
game, an the best spots for finding them, Well, one after- 
noon, about five weeks after thet ball £ was speaking of, E 
turned up in the colonel’s garden, but didn’t ffml bim in his 
usual place; and I was just thinking of going up to the 
house to look for him, when, all at once, just en the other 
side of the high shrubbery Lehind which I was stapding, I 
heard voices; and they wer? the voices of Miss De Courcy 
and—Montfort! 

“Of course, you'll say I was a confounded snob for listen 
ing, and [ don’t deny it; but, at the same time, I could no 
more help it than I could help breathing. Through the 
leaves, [ could see them standing in the side-walk ; andl 
though they spo-e low, [ beard every word. 

‘Mr. Montfort, says she, ‘I have a great favor to ask of 
you; and although people call you ungallant, [ cannot 
believe that vou will be so unkind as to refuseme. Will you, 
do what Lask ?’ 

(* Talk of witeheraft! you should have beard her voice, 
and seen the look she gave! It was enough to drive a man 
stark mad; and I kpow it made me tingle all over, as if I'd 
fallen into a bed of nettles.) 

I await your commands,’ says Montfort, as coolly as if 
he’d been reading Euelid. (1 couldn't have done it in his 
place, I know that !) 

* Well) says she,* I find that Mr. Le Vaillant—that young 
Frenchman whom you met here the other day—has been 
showing to all his friends a likeness of myself, which I was 
foolish enough to give him, and has the insolence to boast of 
it, us if—as if I had—in short, as if more importance might 
be attached to it than it really deserves.” (The way she did 
that little bit of bashfulness would have made her fortune 
on the stage.) * You are the only man whom TI can trust w 
check his impertinence, for all the rest seem afraid of bim. 
May I count upon you to defend my reputation 7 

“She took both his hands in bers (I suppose to add 
emphasis to her petition), and cast We? eyes on the ground. 
Tt was well that she did; for there came over Montiort’s face 
sneh a look of killing contempt as made me fairly shak 
He drew himself up, as if he could have trampled her under 
his feet; and for that moment he looked really splendid— 
just as I had seen him look when I chatled him about being 
in love with her, the morning after the ball. 

‘Tam at your service,’ says be, bowing; and with that sway 
he went, without another word. As for me, I stood hike a 
fool for good five minutes, before L could recollect myself, 
the whole thing took me so aback. This was worse than I 
had ever dreamed of. All that I ever bargained for was 


moustache and beard ; but he had a strange, out-of-the-way, | humanity ; and now it appeared ‘all at once that he wasn't | little flare-up between Montfort and the Frenchman, which 


picturesque style of talking that was rather attractive: and 


with all he had seen, and all he had reac, he was worth! find out at once how the case really stood; so, directly after! far more serious business. 
y ; A 


the man I took him for. The only thing tu be done was to} 


would blow over and leave all clear again; but here was @ 
Whether the De Courey had got 








listening to. But it will save you a great inflicticn, if, instead | breakfast, ] posted off to Montfort’s qaarters, and found him) tired of having Le Vaillant always hanging after her, and 
of describing him any further, [ just quote you part of a) sitting near the window (as fresh as if he’d been in bed ali} wanted to get rid of him, or whether it was only her cot- 
Conversation we had one day. . nigh!) writing a letter with his left hand. | founded vanity that was tickled at the idea of setting mea 
I suppose you ll be here some time yet ?” said I. _ * Hollo? said I, ‘is your right arm -paralysed with hand-| fighting about her, I can’t tell; but J’ve always thought 
“Not likely,” he answered: “I’ve been here six weeks | ing lemonade ! | (though it seems a horrible thing to say of any woman) that 
already, and that’s too long for any man to stay in one place,; *‘ No; but it’s as well to keep in practice, in ease T should | she was riled at Montfort for not bowing down to ber as every 
without some special object. New scenery renews indivi-| hurt the other hand. That's one thing my travels have one else did, and that she meant to punish him by getting 
duals, just as new blood renews races ; and besides, I've been | taught me —to be as handy with my left as with my right” | him knocked on the head, Look at it which way [ would, 
far too comfortable here as it is.” |} * Why, do you mean to say that you can throw, and earve,! it was a very bad business. Apart from my liking for Mont- 
: What the deuce do you mean ?” asked I, fairly puzzled. | and write, and handle a cue or a single-stick, as well with | fort, [couldn't abide the thought of an Englishman being 
‘I mean,” answered he,“ that too much ease relaxes the | one band as with the other 7 killed by a Frenchman, and the whole town crowing over it, 
muscles of the mind as well as those of the body; you nee 7 3 Pretty nearly, so far as l've tried yeti: one of these days) as they'd be sure todo, And yet—how was L[ to stop it? I 
hard work, and danger, and adversity, to come and fling I'll give you a specimen.’ > ~ (and the other two men were invited that very dav to dine 
cold water on you, and rub you down with rough towels, and, “(So he did—in a way I little dreamed of.) with some Virginian bigwig (Fortescue, I think lis name 
stir your blood into action once more. When anything goes| ‘ Well, look here, said I, coming to the point, ‘aren't you! was), and then to go toa ball that Colonel De Courey was 
wrong with me, it’s just like a shower-bath ; after the first a pretty fellow to be by way of never making love, and all] giving the same evening; so that even jf they missed each 
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| a . : 
other at one place, they were sure to meet at the other. | Saucy Sixth, are called to the battle, tne Dirty Half Hun- from behind by men not before seen, as we stood with our 


Altogether, it xeally seemed as if the powers of mischief had 
contrived it; and 1 went home fecling bad all over. 
“Well, to Fortcescue’s I went, and didn’t manage to get 


near Montfort till dinner was done ; but when we turned out! start with them from Corunna, where they covered them- | ever, just as my struggle with the man whc 


to have our smoke in the garden (a f; mous: big place, with a 
fountain in the middle, and dark shrubberies all around hung 
with colored lamps, just like a scene in a theatre), 1 got hold 
of ‘him, and drew him into conversation, meaning at least to 
stick by him all the evening, in case of anything happening. 
But just then, as ill-luck would have it, who should come 
‘swaggering past but that beast Le Vaillant, with his chorus 
of worshippers about him, and, of course, he must bring out 
Miss De Courcy’s likeness, and begin bragging about it before 
them all. 

‘Thus it is that we Frenchmen win the day,’ said he, in his 
woastful way; ‘everything is possible to those who dare! It 
is only those who hang back that get nothing, like those Eng- 
lish cowards in the Crimea!’ 

“JT jumped up like a shot at that, you may be sure; but 
Montfort was before me. With one stride he was through 
the circle, and confronted the Frenchman, looking him full 
in the eyes. 

‘Did I understand Monsieur to say, 
‘that the English are cowards ?” 

‘I did? answered the other, looking up at him insolvently. 

‘You lie, then! says Montfort, and gave him a slap in the 
face with his open hand, that echoed al! over the garden like 
a pistol-shot, 

“ Then there was a row, if you like! Everybody ran for- 
ward at once, shouting and screaming. In an instant the 
we ad their coats off, and were standing face to face, each 
with a small-sword in his hand, on the Lit of smooth turf 
‘veside the fountain. It was evident, as soon as they began, 
that: Le Vaillant was the better swordsman of the two; and 
in a few minutes (just as I had feared), Montfort got a thrust 
‘through the azm, below the elbow, that made him drop his 
weapon. Of course all Le Vaillant’s chums shouted for joy ; 
but how they stared when Montfort coolly twisted his hand- 
kerchief round his right arm, drew the knot with his teeth, 
took up the sword in his eft hand, and said quietly : ‘ En 
garde, Monsieur!’ 

“Tt was then, for the first time, that the Frenchman began 
to look disturbed ; and certainly there was something awful 


asked he, bowing, 


in this dogged, bloodthirsty persistency, which no pain or | 


danger could shake. Two or three of Le Yaillant’s party 
tried to protest, but the others overruled them, and the fight 
began again. The two faces were a sight: Le Vaillant 
looked like a wolf in a trap—full of a kind of frightened 
fury; Montfort’s face was quiet, and cold as marble, but with 
a look of grim satisfaction on it, as if he were sure of his man 
atlast. And so, indeed, he was. In those days, the French 
schools didn’t generally teach their men how to meet a Jeft- 
handed attack; and Le Vaillant, who had never scen any- 
ahing of the sort before, was fairly puzzled. His breath 
vegan to fail, his hand shook; and at last, as he overreached 
himself in making a thrust, Montfort sprang in, and went 
-cleaa through him, from breast to back. ‘Then, picking up 


‘the miniature, he flung his coat loose over his shoulders, and | ag +", fyjend in need.” 


flew out of the garden like a wild-cat. 1 followed him as 
‘hard as‘i could pelt (you know I couldn’t tell what be might 
do in the mad fit that seemed to be on him), and I tell you 
‘that in all my life I never had such a run. He never slack- 
ened once till he got to Colonel De Courcy’s, where the ball 
was just at its height; and there, he bolted through the gate, 
urst into the ball-room, right through the midst of the dan- 
“ers, and, rushing up to where Miss De Courcy was standing, 
flung the miniature at her teet. 

“Talk .of theatres!—that seene beat ‘em all. Everybody 
seeweri Gunped to.stone; and several ladies fainted outright, 
Without any one minding them. And well they might. 
Meatfort was white as a corpse, in spite of his hard run; his 


| dred will never be slow to follow. 
|__ The services of the Fiftieth in Egypt, and against Junot at 
Vimicra, we have no room to here recapitulate; but we will 


selves with glory. Lord William Bentinck’s brigade (Fourth, 
Fiftieth, and Forty-second regiments), on the right of the 
British line, fell in on the morning of January the 16th, 1809. 
Just before the advance, the wife ot an Irish soldier of the 
Eightieth, with a baby in her arms, was sent in by Marshal 
Soult. She had lain in on the march, and been kindly 
attended by the French doctors. The marshal sent his com- 
pliments by her, and that he should soon wait on the Fiftieth. 
|The ensigns of the Fiftieth, Moore and Stewart, unfurling 
the colors by order of the brave Major Napier, who, in allu- 
sion to Soult’s message, said, with generous enthusiasm, 


| backs to a doorway, out of which must have rushed several 
men, for we were all stabbed in an instant, before the two 
parties coming up the road reached us. Théy did so, how- 
» had wounded me 
was begun. That was a contest for life, and, being the 
strongest, I forced him between myself and his comrades, who 
appeared to be the men whose lives I had saved when they 
pre‘ended to be dead on our advance through the village. 
| They struck me with their muskets clubbed, and bruised me 
/much, whereupon, secing no help near, and being over- 
| powered by numbers, and in great pain from my wounded 
leg, I called out‘ Je me rend |’ remembering the expression 
correchy from an old story of a fat officer, whose name, being 
| James, called out ‘Jemmy Round.’ Finding they had no 
| disposition to spare me, I kept hold of the musket, vigorously 





* Open the colors that they may see the Fiftieth;” and the defending myself with the body of the little Italian who had 
men remained with ordered arms loaded, as quietly as in a first wounded me, but soon grew faint, or rather tired. At 
barrack-yard, awaiting the attack. One shot from the French | that moment a tall dark man came up, seized the end of the 
battery entered the eerth at the very toes of tue right centre | musket with his. left hand, whirled his brass-hilted sabre 
company. The men drew away in a semicircle, the captain | round, and strack me a powerful blow on the head, which 
then cailed “ Dress,” and the men dressed up to the yet! was bare, for my cocked-hat had fallen off. 

twirling shot. At this moment the French light infantry) “ Expecting the blow would finish me, I had stooped my 
approached briskly, and wounded some of the Fiftieth, who | head in hopes it might fall on my back, or at least on the 
were standing like a wall near the encampment; the whole | thickest part of the head and not on the left temple. So far 
brigade then received the word “ Forward,” and advanced | IT succeeded, for it fell exactly on the top, cutting into the 
firing and charging with the bayonet. The Fiftieth pursued | bone, but not through it. Fire sparkled from my eyes; I 
| the French light troops, meeting the enemy’s heavy columns | fell on my knees, blinded, yet without quite losing my senses, 
\in the village of Elvina, which stood in the valiey between | and holding still on to the musket. Recovering ina moment, 
‘the two armies. A severe struggle they ensued, the dead ard | [ regained my legs, and saw a florid, handsome young French 
| wounded of the Euglish and French falling on each other, so | drummer holding the arm of the dark Italian, who was in 
| close was the fighting. Here Major Stanhope, of the Fiftieth, | the act of repeating his blow. We had not proceeded far up 
fell dead, and the two ensigns, Moore and Stewart, were | the old lane, when we meta soldier of the Fiftieth walking 


mortally wounded, so, slso, was Lieutenant Wilson, who had 
been in extraordinary spirits all the morning, and had dresse 
jhimself daintily in a new suit of regimentals “to meet 
Master Soult,” as he playfully expressed it. 

| When the Fiftieth regiment rushed down from their eamp 
lin pursuit—says Cuiptain Macarthy of the Fiftieth—an 
‘otticer, seeing the church on an eminence over the turn of 
| the road, and supposing it to contain a body of the enemy in 
jambush, and beholding, also, the French rapid'y filling the 
jlane close by, considered it necessary to oppose them, and 
| prevent the probability of their turning their fire on the rear 
He, 
therefore, extending his arms, stopped several of his men, 
and having arranged them at the corner of tbe church, him- 
self entered the building, which, however, was empty; but 
| the priest’s house, between the church and the lane, was full 
fof French soldiers. The officer came out, ran round, and 
| rejoined his men, who, being screened by the angle of the 
| church, kept up a brisk fire upon the enemy iu the lare, and 
several times cleaved the opening. A French oflicer, rather 
| below the middle stature, stick in hand, exerted himself most 
gallantly to supply the gap; on which his men laid their 
| tirelocks, and killed two, and wounded three of this litte 


fof the Fiftieth regiment when the latter bad passed. 





foveet but fortunately the British cfiicer had picked up a 


dragoon carbine on the road near Corunna, which he retained 
This he had previously loaded with 
} two smail buttons from the collar of his regimental coat, and 


| having been supplied with French cartridges in the chureh, 


he was able to assist his men by discharging his carbine many 
times in defence of his post; and the French officer at the 
| gap, seeming resolved to force his way at the head of his 
jimen, the dragoon carbine, rested against the corner of the 
chureh, insured an aim which for ever checked his progress, 
and his men drew back. “ The defenders of the church,” 
lwith their officer, immediately made a dash at the priest's 
{house, the enemy—upwards of twenty—within it, rushed 
lout; but not being able to reach the gap, turned suddenly 
|} round, and instead of cutting off the chureh party, fled into 
the house, shut the door, and fired at random out of the 





| clothes were all splashed with blood; his right arm hung 
down at his side; and his face glared as if be were mad. 
“Are you satisfied?’ he asked, in a voice as if some one 


windows, which atlorded the church party an opportunity of 
retiring from their hazardous attempt. 


, § ae 2 Before the Fiftieth advanced, while standing under the 
Were choking him. ‘ You commanded, and I have obeyed cannonade, the balls at first went about a foot or two over 


you. Take your likeness’ (he crushed it with his heel as he! tjeir heads, and the men stooped, or, as it is called by soldiers, 
spoke), ‘and so perish every memorial of the woman Who | qucked. Standing in front, Napier said, laughing, “ Don't 
dared to weigh her caprice against the life of a brave man! | quek, the ball has passgl before you hear the whiz.’ The 
_ “He looked round upon the company—who were all stand- | ducking, however, was continued by all but one litile fellow, 
ing like statues—as if he could strike them dead on the spot, | who stood erect, and Napier said to him aloud, You are a 
and then vanished into the darkness, like an evil spirit. | little fellow, but the tallest man in the Fiftieth to-day for all 

“T never saw or heard of him after that night: but he had) (nat; come to me after the battle, and you shall be a sergeant.” 
his revenge, if that did him any good. The De Courcy never | Every one heard Napier, yet, strange to say, no one after- 
got over the fright he gave her; she fell into a dlecline, and | j 1 

























































: “ “ ns | wards knew who the soldier was, nor could his name be 
g B vied eighteen months later; and her father wasn’t long in’ jearned. It is supposed he fell, and the agitation of the 
n following her.—Now, then, what do you say to a hand at| moment had made others forget or not notice him. 
§ Bp ccarte ?°—Chambers's. Even a clozer view of the doings of the Fiftieth in this 
f >—_—_— 


battle is given us by Sir Charles Napier in an extraordinary 
FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. | graphic piece of autobiography. As a fragment of a soldier's 
oe ‘ “ e —_ ” | life, it stands unrivalled. 
TE VIPTEE (VER SENET NAky BURNED: ) | Speaking of a temporary check of the Fiftieth, Napier 
Why certain regiments, formed of casual collections of | says: “* This misery shook us all a good deal, and made me so 
men of various ages, nationalities, and districts, should from | wild as to ery and stamp with rage, fecling a sort of despair 
the very first enrolment acquire a special name for obstinate | at seeing the soldiers not come on. I sent Turner, Harrison, 
courage, tenacious bravery, and almost reckless eagerness for | and Patterson, the three officers with me, to bring them on, 
ihe onslaught, it is difficult to say. The original stock, depend | and they found Stanhope animating the men, but not know- 
Upon it, was good, and the officers who first moulded the new) ing what to do, and calling out * Good God, where is Napier ?’ 
material excellent soldiers. The standard once raised to a | When Turner told him I was in front, and raging for them to 


er Beertain height, the pride of the regiment is to keep up that) come on for an attack on the battery, he gave a shout, and 
— @ Standard; the tough jobs are given the corps to achieve ; the | called on the men to follow him, butere taking a dozen strides 
ng WPosts of honor awarded it; it is let slip at the n.ost critical leried out, * Oh, my God!’ and fell dead, shot through the 
Moments; in a word, its career soon commences, and the path | heart. Turner and a sergeant, who had been also sent back, 
ay Bol glory, red with brave men’s blood, but lined with ever-; then returned to me, saying they could not get a man to 
a Béteen laurels, lies before it. follow them up the lane. Hearing this, I got on the wall, 
i, he nicknames of regiments afford a subject of great! waving my sword and my hat at the same time, and calling 
) 1 Mnterest, and there are often quaint and memorable stories | out to the men behind among the rocks; but the fire was so 
a Bebout how they acquired them. The gailant Fiftieth derives | loud, none heard me, though the lane was scarcely a hundred 
cl #B's sobriquet, however, rather from an_accident in dress than | yards long. No fire was drawn upon me by this, for a French 
,« Brom any of its numerous exploits. It was called the Dirty | captain afterwards told me he and others prevented their 
cot Malf Hundred in the Peninsula from the sombre black eufls | men firing at me; he did not know, nor was he told by me, 
nd #Pd collars of the regimentals, or, as some writers on these | who it was, but he said, ‘ Instead of firing at him, I longed to 
Dg bjects assert, from the badly fixed black dye working oft | run forwards and embrace that brave officer.’ My own com- 
en MPon the men’s faces when they wiped them with their cufls | panions called out to jump down or I shouid be killed; I 
rut @Muring the sweat of battle. The regiment, after its return | thought so too, but was so mad as to care little what 
hat Om ASercromby’s expedition to Egypt, was for some time | happened to me.” 
ery @etlled the Blind Half Hundred, as nearly all the men sutlered | Soon after Napier was token prisoner, entangled in one of 
ing OM opthalmia, and this is still rather a sore subject with the | the deep lanes, “ The Frenchmen,” he says, “ had haited, 
id, F8mous Half Hundred. | but now run on to us, and just as my spring and shout was 
mnt As the Dirty Half Hundred the regiment will flourish, we made the wounded leg failed, and I felt a stab in the back ; 
ing HPP, for ever. Whenever the Springers (Sixty-sixth); the | it gave me no pain, but felt cold, and threw me on my face. 
it, FF ot Hooks (Seventy-seventh); the Old Fogs(Eighty-seventh) ; | Turning to rise, [ saw the man who had stabbed me making 
, | Ble Old Five-and- hreepennies (Fifty-third) ; the Lacedemo- | a second thrust, whereupon, letting go my sabre, I caught his 
jine Mans (Porty-sixth); the Orange Lilies (Thirty-fifth); the! bayonet by the socket, turned the thrust, and, raising myself 
me iat) Greens (Thirty-sixth); the Green Linnets (Thirty- by the exertion, grasped his firelock with both hands, thus, in 
was st 


he Light Bobs (Forty-third) ; the Two Fours (Forty-| mortal struggie, regaining my feet, His companions had now 
wurth); the Old Stubborns (Forty-fifth); the Die Hards|come up, and I heard the dying cries of the four men with 
ifty-seventh); the Stcel Backs (Fifty-eighth); and the} me, who were all bayoncted instantly. We had been attacked 


' 


jdown at a rapid pace; he instantly halted, recovered his 
arms and cocked his piece, looking fiercely at us to make out 
| what it was. My recollection is that he levelled at a man, 
and J threw up his musket, calling out,‘ For God's aake 
don’s fire, am a_ prisoner, badly wounded, and can’t help 
you. Surrender” ‘ For why should I surrender?’ he cried 
aloud, with the deepest of all Irish brogues. ‘ Because there 
are at least twenty men upon you.’ There were five or six 
with us at the time. ‘ Well, if I must surrender—there ! 
said he, dashing down his firelock across their legs and making 
them jump. ‘ There’s my firelock for yez’ ‘Then coming 
close up he threw his arm round me, and giving Guibert 9 
push that sent him and one or two more against the wall, 
shouted out, ‘Stand away, ye bloody spalpeens, Vill carry 
him myself, bad luck to the whole of yez.’ 

“ My expectation was to see them fall upon him, but this 
John Hennessy was a strong and fierce man, and moreover 
looked bigger than he was, for he stvod upon the higher 
ground, Apparently they thought him an awkward fellow 
to deal with; he seemed willing to go with me, and they let 
him have his own way.” 

The Fiftieth had already expended seventy rounds of 
ammunition, and collected all they could from their fallen 
comrades and the enemy, and being too far advanced to 
receive a further supply, were obliged to retire to a terrace 
above the church, facing outwards parallel to the lane. 
Here they kept the French at bay, sustained a heavy tire, and - 
prepared to hold their own with the bayonet, not a single 
cartridge being left. They knelt for some time, till many of 
the men were shot through the head, then lay down, anxiously 
waiting forarmunition Towards dusk the Guards advanced, 
halied on some land above the Fiftieth, and called out that 
they were come to relieve them. The Rifles were all this 
time sharply engaged in front. The Fiftieth in this brave 
struggle lost four officers, while five were severely wounded. 
The loss of rank and file was very severe. 

To prevent a recurrence of events described in former 
articles, we propose to concentrate our reader's attention 
chiefly on two or three of the exploits of the Fiftieth, rather 
than glance briefly over all. 

At the siege of Badajoz, one of the most gallant leaders of 
the storming party was Captain Macarthy, of the Fiftieth, 
To this gallant volunteer was entrusted the management of 
the sealing ladders at the storming of the castle. The hila- 
rity of the officers and soldiers beforehand was remarkable ; 
the officers and men packing up their portmanteaus and 
packs to leave safe in the encampment for their return; the 
jmen laughing and fixing the best flints in their muskets, and 
fall forming in column eager for the assault at eight P.M. 
Picton at last pulled out his watch, and said to the Third 
Division: 

“Tt is time, gentlemen, to go. Some persons are of opinion 
that the attack on the castle will not succeed, but I will for- 
feit my life if it does not.” 

Macarthy was chosen by Major Burgoyne to lead the 
party, and on one occasion when he fancied he had missed 
his way, Picton declared he was blind, and drawing his 
sword, swore he would cut him down, But all went well, 
and Picton was appeased when he reached the first parallel, 
where the division had to enter the trench. “ Down with the 
palings!” And the men rocked and tore down the palisades 
in the fosse, and the division poured in. “ Up with the lad- 
ders ! was the next cry, and seizing the ladders they pulled 
and pushed them up the mound. With difficulty five ladders 
were placed against the mound, which was swept by round 
shot, broken shells, and bundles of cartridges. At that 
moment four ladders with troops broke near the upper ends, 
and fell. From the remaining ladder a private soldier, 
attempting to get over the wall, was shot in the head as he 
looked over the parapet, but the next instant another sprang 
over. Macarthy at once cried out, “ Huzza! there is one 
over—follow him.” More ladders were then placed, and 
Macarthy cheered the men, to encourage the Fourth and 
Light Divisions at the other breaches. Macarthy had just 
rearranged the ladders, when his right thigh was fracturea 
by a ball, and he fell on a man who had dropped hy his side. 
Macarthy then requested a field officer to desire some of his 
men to curry him out of the stream of fire. A soldicr came 
up and took him up on his back, but was obliged to drop him 
in even a more exposed place. A  bugler, just then as he 
mounted the wall, sounded the “ Advance !” and was killed 
in the act of cheering on his comrades. 

“T remained,” says Macarthy, “ where the soldiers were 
obliged to drop me, at the base of the mound, amidst expiring 
brother suflerers. During the night the moans, prayers, cries, 
and exclamations of the wounded fully expressed the degrees 
of their agonies in the varieties of sentences and cadence of 
tone, from the highest pitch in the treble to the lowest note 
in bass. Some of the wounded were, undoubtedly, raving 
mad, violently vociferating dreadful imprecations and denun- 
ciations ; others calling incessantly ‘ Water, water !’ ‘ Bearers ! 
bearers !’ some singing; many shouting the numbers of their 
regiments (as ‘ Oh, Forty-fifth !! ‘Oh, Seventy-fourth! * Oh, 
Seventy-seventh!’) to attract their comrades to their aid. 
Many of the fallen heroes reccived additional wounds during 
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n my left side rocking to and fro, 
with his hands across Ids stomach; in the morning he was 
dead, stretched on his back, and bleeding out of three wounds 
in his head, from shots he a received there ; his 
head rested heavily ou my hand, whie L ’ 
to withdraw. . . While here an officer of the Kighty-third 
regiment, without his hat, came staggering behind me, and, 
on approaching, inquired how I was hurt, 
wounded in the head, and that he would stay by me for 
mutual consolation, and sat down; but as my spasms were 
extremely severe, and regular as the pulse, T had no interval 
for conversation, THe left me, and placed himself with his 
back against the palisades, near the opening on which the 
enemy’s shots continued to rattle. Isaw him in the same 
position at daybreak, but knew not if he was alive or dead. 
{wo other men, whom I requested to remove me, were also 
obliged to set me down, unfortunately at the base of the 
mound, with my fractured limb placed upwards on the bank, 
so that I could only support myself by placing my hands 
behind to prop me in a sitting position, in which I remained 
immovable till iate in the afternoon of the next day, amongst 
pumerous brother suflerers.” 

Almarez is another crimson word blazoned on the banners 
of the Fiftieth. This, too, in which the whole regiment 
joined, was a most gallant enterprise, Almarez was an 
important fort half-way between Badajoz and Madrid. lts 
Fort Napoleon was strongly fertified with a double ditch, 
armed with eighteen twenty-four pounders, and connected by 
a floating bridge with a battery of six guns on the opposite 
side of the river. ‘The garri:on was numerous, the stores 
plentiful, and they were in full communication with the 
great arsenal at Seville. ' 

Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill issued orders for his 
first brigade to storm Fort Napoleon on the 18th of May, 
1812. The second brigade was to make a false attack en the 
front of the castle, which is situated on the peak of a sugar- 
loaf mountain, at the side of a pass on the main road from 
Truxillo. The first brigade (Fiftieth, Seventy-first, and 
Ninety-second regiments) worked round the valley by the 
base of the mcuntains, through winding sheep-walks in the 
brushwood, which were considered impassable. The march 
was so tedious that the Fiftieth regiment and the left wing of 
the Seventy-tirst were not able to reach the fort till six A.M. 
on the 19th, when the sun was in full shine. They therefore 
lay down in ambush not to be seen from the battlements. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart of the Fiftieth, in command of 
the brigade, then obtained leave to make a rush at Fort Na- 
poleon without firing « shot. The men were especially or- 
dered to not even load their muskets till they were under the 
walls, and not to waste time in giving, more “than a few 
inches of bayonet,” as a compliment in passing, to any 
Frenchman. 

The soldicrs ran on in three divisions, and advanced 
through a sweeping and tremendous fire, preceded by the 
men bearing the ladders, The bearers of one ladder were 
all struck down, but the ladder was at once caught up and 
carried on by their comrades. The Jadder proved rather 
short, and exposed the escaladers to a rapid fire while seram- 
bling over the parapet. Captain Candler, of the Fiftieth, 
leading his company first up the ladder, was pierced by seve- 
ral balls, and fell dead inside the fort. The Fiftieth, growing 
impatient at the crowded ladders, crawled up by breaks in the 
wall, and pulled up their eager comrades, who had laid down 
in the inner diteh, till all were gathered, and then dashed 
forward gallantly, led by Colonel Stewart. In vain the 
French twenty-four pounders poured in showers of grape and 
round-shot; the enemy had soon to fly from the fort to the 
bridge that led to the opposite battery, cutting the bridge as 
they fled, thus leaving their friends helpless in the rough 
hands of the Fiftieth. The deserted French, foreed back 
again into the fort, were bayoneted chietly in the gateway, 
where the fighting was furious. 

In half an hour the Fiftieth and their allies had taken Fort 
Napoleon and its garrison of three thousand resolute men. 
The governor, furious at the English success, became almost 
mad, refused to surrender his sword, and flourishing it in de- 
fiance, atlempted to strike an officer of the Filtieth, upon 
which an angry sergeant wounded the governor with his 
pike, to the great regret of the English officers. The wounded 
man died during his removal to Merida. In the fori was a 
French artillery officer's wife, dressed half like a man in a 
pelisse, travelling cap, and Turkish trousers. She was pro- 
tected, and restored to her husband by Captain Stapleton of 
the Fiftieth. Fort Napoleon was by this daring exploit en- 
tirely destroyed, and the important pass of Almarez thrown 
open. The Fiftieth lost in this fine achievement one officer 
and twenty-six rank and file killed, one captain, three lieu- 
tenants, three ensigns, five sergeants, and eighty-seven rank 
and tile wounded, 

In the Sikh war the Fiftieth won great honor. At Mood- 
kee, twenty-two miles from Ferozepore, the Fiftieth first tried 
their bayonets on the Sikhs, who attacked our advanced 
guard vigorously, but were repulsed, and driven back three 
miles, with the loss of many a turban, and seventeen pieces 
of cannon. The British troops then pushed on to Feroze- 
pore, and joined Sir John Littler. The united forces now 
advanced somewhat rashly on the Sikh entrenchments, which 
were garnished with one hundred and eight guns, more than 
forty of them of battering calibre. The Sikh camp was a paral- 
lelogram, enclosing the village of Ferozeshah, the shorter 
sides looking towards the Sutlej and Moodkee, the longer to 
wards Ferozepore and the = country. This last face we 
attacked. It was a dead flat, covered here and there with 
thick jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. The English 
had sixteen thousand seven hundred men present, and sixty- 
nine guns, the Sikhs from forty-eight thousand to sixty 
thousand men. Sir Hugh Gough led the right wing, and Sir 
Henry Hardinge the lett. The line advanced, with the arti] 
lery in the centre, through a tremendous tire, which ow 
lighter artillery could check, but not silence. In the face otf 
this the Fifticth and their colleagues carried the batteries, but 
were unable to defeat the Sikh infantry, although Sir H 
Smith captured part of the position, and even the Third Light 
Wragoons charged and took some batteries. Nightfall left 
the Sikhs still master of half the great fortified quadrangle, 
and there our troops bivouacked, interrupted by firing, and 
exhausted by fighting and thirst. Many of the Sikhs, clad in 
cbain armor, and wrapped up in their quilted ragilas, which 
a bayonet would scarcely penetrate, lay about the tents and 
guns, shamming dead, and in many cases sprang up, cul 
down the sleeping English, and retook the cannon. The 
Sepoys, afraid of the Sikhs, fought badly. In the night a 
heavy gun had to be captured, and whenever moonlight dis 
covered our position, the enemy’s fire reopened, dismounting 
our pieces, and blowing up our tumbrels. In the morning, 
however, the English awoke fresh, and soon settled the affair. 
Ferozeshah was taken, and the camp turned. Two hours 
after Te} Singh came from Ferozepore, with a new army, 


the night. One man sat o 





anc a It was 
| time to win, for the gun ammunition was entirely expended, 
and our cavalry was exhausted. Luckily for us, Tej Singh 
‘had enough of it first, and abandoned the field. We had 


| gain the position. 


i L had not the power | taken seven-three pieces of Sikh cannon, and were at last | the few remaining spots of muddy water, scorched the grass, 


victorious. me 
| The battle of Aliwal was a great field-day for the Fiftieth, 


said he was | and seldom have English bayonets had harder work to pierce | destitute of a vestige of any green thing, had been scraped 


| Oriental coats of mail. In January, 1846, Sir Henry Smith, 
\then near Hurrekee, marched to join Colonel Godby, who 
| Was somewhat hemmed in by the Sikhs near Loodianah. 
| Colonel Wheeler’s brigade, consisting of the Fiftieth, Forty- 
, seventh, and Forty-sixth regiments, joined him on the 25th of 
| January, and after a few days’ rest, a united attack was plan- 
|ned for the 28th. The Sikh force consisted of twenty-four 
thousand men and sixty-eight guns, many of them officered 
by French artillerymen. Sir H. Smith led twelve thousand 
men, and thirty-two guns. The hostile Sikhs beld a very 
strong position, their rear resting on the river, their flanks 
well entrenched. The heart of their position was the village 
of Villeewull, and another post, almost equally important, 
was the village of Aliwal, which gave its name to the battle 
in which it suffered so severely. The enemy, nothing loth, 
hurried forward to meet us on a ridge of which Aliwal was 
the centre. Our infantry columns deployed inte line upon 
open hard grass-land, good for fighting. Sir H. Smith then, 
to prevent being outflanked by the enemy, broke into open 
lecolumns, and wheeled into line. The line advanced, with 
| the coolness and precision of soldiers on a field-day, One 
hundred and fifty yarés further, at 10 A.M, the Sikhs opened 
fire fiercely. Sir TH. Smith hahed the men under fire, and 
then resolved at once to carry the village of Aliwal, and to 
throw his forces on the Sikh left and centre. 

The village was carried at a rush, and the enemy’s cavalry 
thrown back on their infantry. In the mean time Brigadier 
Wheeler, with the Fiftieth Foot, the Forty-eighth Native In- 
fantry, and the Simoor battalions, was charging and carrying 
guns, again joining his line, and moving on tor fresh work 
with the most gallant coolnes’. The enemy, forced back on 
the left and centre, then endeavored to cover the passage of 
the river, and occupied the village of Bhoondee till our 
lancers broke up the Sikh squares, and the Pifty-third carried 
the village at the point of the biyonet. The Sikh artillery 
rallied undes the high banks of a nullah, but were again 
driven out, and exposed to the fire of twelve of our guns at 
only five hundred yards’ distance. Our troops were now 
gradually pressing in towards the ford, to which the Sikls 
were converging. The Sikhs, hemmed in, threw themselves 
in disordered masses into the ford and bouts. Our twelve- 
inch howitzers played on the boats, and a gicat slaughter en- 
sued. The Sikhs lost sixty-seven cannon, and forty swivel 
camel guns; their camp baggage, and vast stores of powder, 
shot, shell, and grain. Jn this great victory the Fiftieth lost 
one officer and nine men, and ten officers and fifty-nine men 
were wounded. In his despatch, Sir H. Smith especially eu- 
logised the conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Ryan, of the 
Fiftieth. 

At Sobraon, our crowning victory, the Fiftieth hotly joined 
in attacking the Sikl’s triple line of breastworks, thanked ky 
redoubts on both sides of the Sutlej, bristling wih artillery, 
and manned by thirty-two regular regiments of infantry ; 
thirty thousand Sikhs protected the bridge at Hurrekee. So 











hot was the fire of the Kbalsa troops, that at first it seemed 
impossible to sterm such a camp; the Sikhs contested the 
captured place in tierce conflict sword in hand. Our eavalry 
then rode into the entrenchments. Gradually the Sikh tire 
slackened, and the enormous army loosened and rolled down 
towards the Sutlej bridge, perishing by hundreds under our 
fire. Lieutenant Grimes, of the Fiftieth, was killed in this 
battle, which ended the war. Licutenant-Colonel Bunbury, 
who fought at Sobraon, says that near the swivel wall pieces, 
the Sikhs had dug oblong holes, in which fifty men could 
be concealed to attack the takers of the batteries unawares. 
The order was given to search all such holes, and bayonet the 
inmates. 

At Alma and’ Inkermann the soldiers with the blue facings 
distinguished themselves among the bravest. In 1864 and 
1865, the Fiftieth had a rough life of it in New Zealand 
aguinst the rebellious and fanatical natives. They were at 
the assault and capture of Rangiawhea, February, 1864, and 
the gallant repulse of the crafty enemy’s attack at Nukumaru, 
January, 1865. They were at the action of Kakaramea, and 
helped to open the road to Taranaki. They also aided in the 
capture of the Putahi Pah. At Nukumaru, the natives had 
Seen told by the prophets that they were invulnerable, and 
they fought well. One daring Maori seized a soldier of the 
Fiftieth, and tried to drag him oft bodily ; but the native was 
sabred by one of our cavalry. The Fiftieth had some twenty 
men wounded. The native attack was made under cover of 
the smoke of some scrub in front of the camp, which General 
Cameron kad fired to prevent surprise. Two of the Maori 
divisions attacked the English camp, while the third pushed 
forward to attack the tents. They were at last entirely 
routed, 
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Sing me that song no more! 
My lost life I deplore ; 
I tloat along the shore 
Of the far lands of memory. 
‘The wild and sad refrain 
Pulses with bygone pain ; 
My tears fall down hike rain, 
My struggles are all vain, 
I beat along the shores of memory. 


EMILY FORD. 


Thy wind-harp's wailing spell! 
With tides that rose and fell, 
Has borne me on its swell 
To the far lands of memory. 
My eves with tears are wet, 
My heart doth idly fret, 
1 vex with vain regret ; 
Ah, might I once forget 
The purple light on shores of memory !y 


For I can never land 
Upon their golden strand § 
Nor step upon the sand 
Of the far lands of memory. 
For mists and fogs are wet 
Aud ragged rocks beset 
Each harbor of regret, 
And sails are never set 
Which find the silvery shores of memory. 
—Galary. 
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| MOONLIGHTING CATTLE. 


| It was a dry season—werd of fear only known in its true 
meaning to an Australian squatter, The sun had licked up 





avd turned everything but the bare earth to a sort of rusty 
blue. The plains, filled with great cracks and holes, and 


|and trodden by the starving sheep till they looked like fresh- 
| dug flower-beds, and the thunderstorms which mocked us on 

the horizon every night, were only too sure cigns that this 
{sort of thing might last for months yet. What with the 
|shepherds giving up their flocks in despair, or, worse still, 
jlosing them for want of energy to walk round them, I had 
| hada hard time of it; night after night out riding one tired 
}and starved horse after another, shifting sheep stations, sink- 

ing holes in the river-bed, trying to keep some life in the 
| wretched stock that staggered and tottered along across the 
|dusty plain, followed by some cranky, dejected shepherd, 
whose whole soul was bent on the calculation of how soon 
‘his time would be up, and himself at liberty to go and drink 
| his cheque at the public-house in the township two hundred 
| miles off. 
| The wild cattle, brutes that had nearly lived long enough 
‘to have forgotten the hot iron on their sides, and that laughed 

to scorn all attempts to head them to the yard, had long beea 

a nuisance on the run. They had by long impunity so 

increased that the scrubs round Mount Breakneck were full 
| of them, and their numbers were always being recruited by 
| stragglers from the quiet cattle of the place, which, in thes 
{dry times, often wandered a dozen miles from their own 
{camps to look for better pasture, or followed the beds of the 

dried-up creeks, scraping up the sand in the faint hope of 

coming on the water which, even in the worst seasous, i 

generally found running below, 
| It was just Christmas time, and in consequence steaming 
j hot. The thermometer registered over 100 in the verandai 
}of the * Coborn Humpy,” or squatter’s house, which, built of 
| weather-board and raised from the ground on piles, was 
jexcept perhaps the huge wool-shed lower down the creek 

the coolest place for many miles. We, that is the cattle over 
jseer and myself, in our little bachelors quarters, had beer 

trying in defiance of flies, mosquitoes, and the tarantulj 

spiders that disported themselves ou the rafters, to sleep al 
day, and to fancy that we were enjoying our Christmas ; and 
lin defanit of anything else, bad been brewing large jorum 
jof lime-juice and water, to drink the healths of divers ped 
ple who were at that moment snoring peacefully beneath 
bed-clothes under the influence of Christmas cheer at ho 
while big coal fires glowed in their bed-rooms, and the | 
cape was cold, aud white under its load of snow. 

Jack, after moralising on his hard fate, and describing 
}dances that his people always had on Christmas Eve, w 
| suddenly brought back to a practical sense of the duties 
| this life, by the black bullock driver putting bis head in 

the window and saying, “ Hi! plenty me been see um cattk 
| big fellow mob! that been come down along o’ water 

side little tellow myall serab. 1 believe me and you go | 
out that fellow.” 

Now the gentleman who condescended to take our 
eattle at four pounds per head, and who retailed them to 
good people of Sydney at fourpence per pound, had 
erumbling fearfully about their quality lately, and had e 
Unextened to transfer his custom to our next neigh 
| between whom and us there was war and much chaff, 
| that a chance of getting a really prime lot for Clristmas 
| not to be despised. And if, after we had got them, they 
}found to be too wild to drive to market, that was 
| buteher’s look-out—nzy, might even put a pound or twoi 
{some of the very empty pockets uf my mates and myself, 
seeing them safe over the range which was the partic 
| bane of all drovers, with its precipitous track, and the pri 
}secrub which ran right into the road. At least, it was 
thing to relieve the cternal monotony of counting two f 
j of sheep, morning and evening, and we were equal w 
) eeccasic nh. 
| Springing off the bed and putting a spur on the right 
; While my mate put the other on his left--an ingenious 

wholly Australian way of dividing our forees—and rw 
| up the sleeves of our, to say the truth, not very clean 
| shirts, we dispatched Quondong, our black friend, {0 

working horses, and making the courtyard re-echo 
sound of our stock-whips, gave the signal for the stod 
to turn out, put their blankets on their saddles, and 
many growls and much lighting of pipes, swagger dc 
pick out something that had still a litle flesh on its be 
carry them to the camp we proposed making that ni 

Hungry Jack’s Gully, some eight or ten miles away. 

The only water-hole accessible to the wild cattk 
separated trom the scrub by a mile of level plain, c 
gashed by the sun’s heat into a thousand holes and fi 
and the cattle, as soon as darkness concealed their 
ments, sed to steal across this, following stealthily 
anothers wake like Indians on the war-path; and, 
drunk enough to last them till next night, would 
back again acros3 the plain till they gained the fr 
shelter of the scrub; and these sorties into an e 
country must atleast have had the charm of excitem 
them, as the least sound, such as the distant gallop of 
of wild horses, or a ‘possum scuttling up a tree, wa’ 
sufficient to entail a headlong sauve gui peut of about 
tracing pace. The only thing to be done with these | 
whose every faculty was sharpened by thirst and aided 
unnatural stillness of the bush, was to get a lot of, say 
dred, quiet cattle and post them inside the scrub down 
and do our best to drive the wild ones in to them, an 
trust to luck and good horsemanship to keep them. 

An} so, in about an hour from the first alarm, we 
ourselves well on to the plains, driving our w 
* coaches,” as they are called, before us by the last re 
red lurid sun, which threatened to sink suddenly 
Mount Breakneck, and leave us to the mercy of the 
Cross or any other friendly stars, to show us the 
where our little bush-yard of strong saplings lay, far ¥ 
secluded glen, as our base of operations. 

Every man mounted on a stout little horse of about 
hands, in a big ring snaffle, blanket strapped acr 
saddle, quart pot and hobbles hanging bebind, and sb 
in mouth we rode along, keeping close to our rather 
tory charge. 

Crawling through the belt of myall, whose 4 
branches fringed the scrub, and carefully threading 
pines that lay behind--guided always by the black f 
whose cyes seemed only to begin to be in their ele 
the darkness drew in, and who was mounted on an old 
horse, celebrated in all that country-side for his big! 
lies in scrub-riding—we at last reached our little 
yard, and throwing down the rails put our coaches 
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and after watching their attempts to knock it down or jum p! 
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as we did, warily watching our hard-won charge ; althougl 
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1 | money enou 


m | ! ul 2 v . gh to cash that hundred-pound cheque; and, as 
over till they found it was hopeless, we lita fire behind, and) we indeed had stock-whips instead of spears, a decided ad-| banking hot the t 


putting on the quart pots in the ready blaze of small sticks | vantage in eattle-driving, for it would take a good long spear | 


and bark, made our frugal supper of tea, damper, and very 
salt beef. 


to vet within reach of an Australian scrubber. 


All round us were troops of wild mares and foals, in much 


I ws in Salisbury are from nine till three, it is 
obvious that T could not wait in the morning, and could 
never be back in the afternoon. In point of fact, at three 


| o'clock, T was generally p cing © e hospitali 
There were eight of us, all told: my mate Jack B——, the the same state as the cattle, in companies of twenty or thirty | of those baoulie sateen whet nee Macnee — 
overseer ; two stock-men, great authorities on all matters of together, each constituting the harem of some old horse, that | and vely proud he was always of my promise that the fine 
bush life: three of those nondescript, straight-baired, slab-) would allow them to approach within two hundred yards of | condition of his flock should be mentioned in my account of 
sided lads who seem to have been born in moleskin breeches | us, and then dashing in between, with his long mane and tail | that day’s battle, and that I would send him a copy of the 
and cabbage-tree hats, and who unite the most reckless cour- flying in the wind, would round them up and drive them be- 


age on horseback with a calmness of philosophy, and a grim | fore him like a flock of sheep, stopping every now and then 


humor, only to be found in the backwoods of America, or 
the Australian bush ; your humble servant myself, and lust, 
but by no means least, Quondong, the black tracker, a half- 
civilized darkey, whose whole life was spent in seein 
utterly invisible to a white man, the faintest trace of any liv- 
ing beast being to him an open book to be read at a gallop. 
We drew lots with pieces of stick as to who should keep 
awake, walk round the yard cccasionally, and wake the rest | 
of the party when the moon rose. Close at hand two "pos | 
sums kept up a wordy warfare, jumping from branch to 


branch, and spitting and chattering like two cats; every now keeping; and breakfast, with its hot tea and fried steaks, 


and then the faint cry of the “ Morepork,” the Australian | 
night cuckoo, came softly out of the intensely black scrub) 


tehind me; while far away in front, through a gap in the | you that if you have a tolerable seat on a horse, have as many 


pine-trees, I could see Mulally Plain stretching isto the dis- | 
tance. 

Having secured and saddled up our horses as quietly as | 
possible, we threw aside the slip-rails of our yard, and let! 
the coaches draw out, led and kept back by Quondong, and | 
went silently down a mile or two to where the myzll again | 
began to fringe the edge of the plain. Here we stationed | 
our two boys in as open a place as we could find, behine a 
thick patch of prickly “ mulga,” and leaving the eattle in 
their charge, followed each other silently along the outer 
edge of the scrub, the trees still keepiug us in shadow of the 
moon’s slanting rays. 

Presently we came to one of the beaten tracks used by the 
wild cattle on their midnight expeditions to the water; and 
Quondong, jumping down and carefully examining the re- 
cent hool-marks, informed us that a mob had only just gone 
down, amongst which several large tracks showed the pres- 
ence of the much-desired fat bullocks. 

Silence was now the word ; our hobble-chains were tightly 
secured, so that they should not rattle; and even our pipes 
were put out, 30 that the cattle, whose noses get as keen as 
red-deer’s, should suspect nothing till we had time to see 
them first, and form our plans for surrounding them. 

Suddenly a halt, and a few hurried words from old Jack, 
and we found ourselves within a couple of hundred yards otf 
a mob, that had already heard us, and were now all together 
in a close ring with their heads up, waiting for the boldest to 
begin his dash to the serub. 

Now was our time. Sitting close to our saddles, and cram- 
ming our hats on our heads, we darted at them in single file, 
and, ringing them upas close as we could jam them together, 
set them galloping in a circle contrary to our own, till the 
poor brutes were so confused that they did not know in|} 
which direction the scrub lay. Every now and then one | 
would charge headlong out of the dense miass, but by the) 
time he has made up his mind which horseman to attack, 
another would have taken his place, the superior speed of 
our horses enabling us to keep the pace up in a much larger 
circle than the cattle could imagine; and yet we almost 
brushed their horns in our mad gallop, and still kept circling 
on in the half-light, looking neither to the right nor left, but 
only intent on keeping our circle unbroken. 

I know many exciting things in life—the first start from a 
cover. with a good fox running straight and a jealous ficld all 














riding fora start—the last few yards of a long and weary! near Old Sarum to let me wash and brush and don the paper 


stalk toa royal stag, when your hand trembles, and a hot} 
and cold perspiration breaks out all over you alternately— 

the finish of a well-rowed boat-race ; but I can confidently 

recommend te any one who has never tried it, the excitement 

that springs from a knowledge that the slightest mistake of 

your horse will bring an infuriated mob of cattle over your 

devoted head, while you still keep galloping madly after a 

flying figure whose hat, blown back off his head, flaps and 

flaps in front of you, with his head down, and himself stick- 

ing to the saddle like wax, his litle horse scattering the 
black earth behind him; and by your side a moving pano- 
rama of snorting heads and flashing eyes, with a rattle of the 
long horns that would instantly be down upon you if you al- 
lowed them a moment's breathing time. 

But this cannot last ; the pace is too good, and Jack’s wary 
eye has already shown him that the cattle, for the present at 
all events, are his own. With a dexterous sweep he puts 
himself at the head of the mob, and, without once stopping 
to form line, we seem to fall by instinct into our places, and 
by the light of the moon, now rising in all its glory, thunder 
across the plain towards the coaches, looking like an army of 
phantoms, as no one speaks, and no sound is heard but the 
steady gallop of our game little horses, and the heavy labor- 
ing breath of our captives, that find the pace a little too hot 
for them. But they have not time tostop. Before we can 


paper. I had drawn another tive pounds from the confiding 
“ Leg of Lamb,” and altogether was doing very well. A 


to trot a little nearer to us, and snort, and strike the ground | tailor had been sent for early on the second morning, and on 


in defiance of our steeds. 
And now away iu the distance we see the dim shadowy 


g things line of the head-station creek-trees, raised by the mirage 


above the line of the true horizon, and looking like a faint 
cloud hanging in mid-air. 


the third I was clad royally in a tweed of a fine florid red 
and yellow check pattern. The tailor introduced a hosier, 
and I laid in a stock of shirts. My favors, indeed, were ver 
equally distributed over city and country, All the money 


Lower and lower it drops as we | spent would have been worth the outlay, it only to wiver- 


approach, till it joins the earth, and the huge zine roof of the | tise the “ Mastodon,” the new daily paper. I did not often 


wool-shed begins to glitter in the rays of the sun. 


go near the Staff. In point of fact, I knew the other news- 


In another half-hour the massive rails of the stock-yard, | paper fellows would be there, and 1 did not care to mix my- 


closing behind our charge, give us good security for their safe 


makes up for onr frugal supper of the night before. 
Phere! it looks simple enough on paper, but let me tell 


self up with such a lot. Still accidents will happen. I was 
discussing a tankard of home-brewed and a mere trifle of 
mutton chops with one of my farmer friends, and had just 
got intoan explanation, in which I am sure neither Michel 
nor Walpole could have equalled me, of the deeply-laid plan 


spare necks as other people, and want to combine amuse-|of the campaign, when an officer with a cocked hat and a 
ment with profit, there are worse ways of spending a night| person in grey clothes rode up to the door and asked for 


than “ moonlighting cattle.”—Cassell’s. 





pee Cee 
MORE AUTUMNAL MANQUVRES. 
From a VERY-SPECIAL 


BY ©, WILLIAMS. 


To think and to act have ever been with me simultaneous | gan to think it was time for me to say good bye; but the far- 
It was on one memorable and lovely autumnal | Mer insisted on my staying, with the remark that I need not 


operations, 


some water. The bucolic, in the excess of his hospitality— 
one ought to draw the line somewhere, and if I were a far- 
mer, I would draw it at cocked hats and horsemen in grey 
clothes—asked them in, and when they had enjoyed the 


CORRESPONDENT. | home-brewed draught, they fell to chat. ‘The officer belonged 


to Sir Alfred’s force, he said; and his companion he hegged 
to introduce as the correspondent of the “ Pennant.” | be- 


day that Leonceived the grand idea of making myself the | un away because another writing chap had come, 


Special Correspondent of that great daily journal which it 


“Ah, indeed !” said the tall and muscular person in grey ; 


has ever been my ambition to found, bat’the first sheet of |“ may Task what journal?” . 


which I have never as yet been able to find the money to 


print. T read in the inferior organs of public opinion how 
the correspondents criticised the internecine fighting of Wal- 
pole at Pewsey, and the divisioual dispositions of Michel at 
Blandford; and TE knew that I—I, Denarius Linea—had en- 
joyed as much of a military education as some of my brethren 
of the quill, for had not 1 once been in Her Most Gracious 
Majesty's service from ten o'clock at night, when a sergeant 
of the 179th Fusiliers enlisted me in Charles Street, West 


Well, you know, it was no use talking about the “ Masto- 
don” to him; so L said [was on a confidential mission. 

“From the ‘ Mastodon,’ ” added the farmer, 

“The what ?” said the big man in grey. 

“The *‘ Mastodon,’ I think he said,” replied the crass |uco- 
lic, although I winked at him severely. 

“The * Humbug!” cried the other correspondent. 

And the Stafl-officer laughed. 

“Come, I say, none of this,” began the big man in grey, 


minster, and helped me to drink the Queen’s shilling in four- | getting up and putting his back against the door; “ there are 
penny porter, until ten o’clock the next morning, when the | enough of us here on duty without having a lot of seara- 


doctor rejected me because of what he called an obliquitous- 
ness of my ocular organs? Those were days when I was in 
but indiflerent funds. So were these in which I started for 
Wiltshire, to assume the quality of Special Correspondent of 
the “ Morning Mastodon,” a title, sir, that will some day, I 
flatter myself, command the public eye on a broadsheet of 
eight pages. In pomt of fact, only two shillings and four- 
pence remained to me, besides a portmanteau, and two shirts, 
and four paper collars, “In the dead of the might a sweet 
vision Lsaw,” and that was the back-door of my landlady as I 
left the house with my worldly possessions on my shoulders. 
No rade policeman checked my onward steps. [reached 
Waterloo betimes. [ booked my luggage for Salisbury, and 
paid two anda penny. Then, with threepence and a manly 


mouches down on the look-out for what they ean pick up.” 
“You are insolent, sir!’ L eried; “ you shall answer for 
this on another occasion. Let me pass.” 
“ Not till a bobby comes,” said the huge fellow, who could 
have crushed me between his finger and thumb. 
And I didn’t pass. 
+ * * * * * 
The warder thinks the “lay” was a very good one, and that 
IT ought to have made more of it. He also thinks that the 
Assizes will not commence till March. If IT am lucky, he 
tells me, | may come in for a gaol delivery about Christmas, 
but in any case I'm sure to have a good blow-out on that 
day. 


And this comes of the Autumn Mancevres! 





T shall plead 


heart, I“ padded the hoof,”—I mean I began to walk to the | that the fault is Mr. Cardwell’s and the Duke of Cambridge's, 


gory plain of Stonehenge. So many inferior pretenders 
have told the publie of casual wards that, though I could, I 
need not here enter upon the painful subject, Let it suffice 
that I reached Salisbury ; and, having persuaded a good soul 


as muchas mine. If they had not brought thirty thousand 
men to Salisbury Plain, I shouldn't be in Salisbury Gaol. 
“Tm afraid that won't wash,” says my friend the warder ; 
and, to tell you the truth, so am 1, though I consider it to be 
au very perfect answer in its way, especially when the hearts 


collar which [ had, with forethought, provided, I boldly of juries, and even of visiting justicea, get opened about 


called at Salisbury Station for my luggage, ordered a fly just 
after a London train had come in, and directed the driver to 
go to the principal hotel. 

“ Which on’em?” inquired the ungrammatical person, to 
whom a contiding one had actually entrusted a horse ; 
“ there’s three.” 

“The best,” I rejoined. 

But they’re all best,” he said. 

Then the biggest,” [I cried, losing my temper. 
They're all as big as one another,” he replied. 
Then the nearest,” shouted [, 

But they’re all just as near as Uother,” he insisted. 


“ 


‘ 


“ 


“ 


take me, man?’ I said. 


blunt.” ; 
the ground, and took another fare. 


card, and the name of the “* Morning Mastodon,’ New Daily 








and, shifting round the other side, we wait the charge of the 
new-comers, that often try to force theit way straight 
through the little herd, and break away on the other side ; 
but here the coaches themselves come to our assistance. Un- 
easy at being off their own camp, and thoroughly out of tem- 
per with the whole thing, they meet the charge of the stran- 
gers gallantly, and, with hoarse grumblings, close round 
them, till, what with the confusion of their ideas, and their 
curiosity as to what has brought all these other beasts on to 
their domain, they give it up asa bad job, and in half an 
hour’s time are a mile or two from their own haunts, and 
ready themselves to act as coaches for fresh victims. 

And now, having recovered our equanimity, we scrutinize 
our captives, and find ten fat bullocks among them—old ras- 
cals that have lived with on peed through a life lonzer than 
is appointed te bullocks, and whose hides bear a big “A. T.,” 
ihe brand of the previous owner. 

I think I need not describe all the expeditions we made 
that night—how “Scrub Bill” and his mate Tommy both 
got falls in the treacherous melon-holes, and how, my girth 
breaking suddenly, ! found myself sitting disconsolately on 
the plain, with a geod pigskin saddle between my legs, and 
the tail of old “ Schemer,’ who had carried me so well, van- 
ishing in the darkness, to the sound of many trampling hoofs, 
Every raid we made into the enemy’s country was successful, 
and we found ourselves masters of some seventy or eighty 
beasts, which we had now to steer to the station. 

Cattle-driving has a peculiar charm. The oid moss-troop- 
ers, who used to scour the border-country for cattle, as they 
pricked along with their spears a good fat lot, belonging to 
some Northumbrian farmer, must bave felt much the same 


Paper of Unlimited Circulation,” written below my proud 


realise it we are upon the tame cattle, which have been si-| pame, to which I habitually prefix the title Dr. when [ travel 
lently brought as near to us us possible by the boys in charge,! —})r, Denarius Linea, at your service—my base of operations 


| was laid and I began to throw out my skirmishers. 


brought me some luncheon and brandy and water, 


Christmas-time.—JZ/vod's, 





alli in acieg 
DREAMS. 


Reverting to the question before us, what are the materials 
out of which dreams are formed? The obvious and sole an- 
swer is—from the sensations, ideas, emotions, acts, and events 
of antecedent life. Putting aside all notions, ancient or 
modern, of supernatural intervention, the phenomena of wak- 
ing existence are those alone to whieh we can look for their 
interpretation. The passage of Cicero, while well expressing 
this fact, denotes also those strange perturbations which form 








Then, indeed, = Was atan end. “ Do you mean to | the distinctive character of dreams and the great mystery of 


their nature. We can understand (or fancy we understand) 


“ T don’t care whether I do not,” he answered, “ for I know | the memories of past images or events impressed upon the 
as how they ain’t no room, and I dunno as you've got any | brain. 


But the manner of their grouping in the mind daring 


And with that the miscreant threw my luggage to |sleep is the marvel with which we sare here concerned. 


Loosened from a'l fetters of time and place, and freed from 


After some delay I found an hotel, at which I had no diffi- | control of the will, the dream makes a little world of its own, 
culty in agreeing to their enormous terms; for, indeed, [| bringing into strangely broken succession scenes which have 
knew, whatever the terms, my luggage would have to pay the | no counterpart in actual life; conjunctions of persons, places, 
account. ‘Then, with the address of the * Leg of Lamb” on my | times, and incidents, which never did or could have occurred 


in such combination. The complete dream disregards all 
realities. It brings the dead back among the living without 
surprise to the dreamer, and embodies them in the entanyled 
stories which have no recollected beginning or end; which 
run abruptly into one another; confuse personal identities ; 


life. Shakespeare has well called dreams “ the children of an 


| When I rang the landlord came, and, obedient to my order, | and blead impossibilities with the most common incidents of 


“ What,” said I,“ do you charge for a good horse for next | idle Drain.” 


wecek—a hunter or something of that sort?” 
“ You can’t get one for love or money,” said he. 


over the ground quickly. 
or driving, and name your own price.’ 
“ Well,” says he, “ would you like my own mail phaeton 


good for ten miles an hour all day ?” 
“Jf you can recommend the animal,” I answered, “ tha 
will do. Put your own value on him.” 


fast enough.” 
signed to aid me in my purpose. 


were quartered, that I might carefully avoid that hostelry 
and when I found they were at the “ Seven Goslings,” Ire 


/and penmanship. 





hours, as the troops were on the move by daylight. 
* * * * * 





Yes, I don’t mind admitting that for three or four days 
enjoyed myself pretty well. 


a nice quiet thing in yellow and red, and a fine cob in it,|are vague and fleeting. 


My next point was to ascertain where the ether specials 


gistered a mental vow to keep aloof from that abode of beer | yond, with inventions new to the senses? 


That power in fact is dormant which gives 
sequence and congruity to the acts of the waking mind. But 
still, even here, analogies press closely upon us. The images 


“Money is no consideration,” I replied, “ | want to get | of sensible objects occurring in dreams would seem to be 
Get me a good animal for riding |closely akin to those which the memory furnishes to the 


mind awake, either by effort of will or by mere automatic 
connections of thought. In this case, as in the other, they 
No effort of will can tony detain 
them before the waking consciousness ; and in dreams, un- 
t | aided by will, they are still more transient and disjointed. In 
both cases, objects of vision minister chiefly to this subjective 


As he went out I heard him say to his wife that either T| action, while the waking mind can create by will, or recaive 
was “a howling rich swell, or else I was one of them ere unbidden, a sensorial memory of rhythmical sounds, clothing 
correspondents as doesn’t know how they can spend money itself often in actual melodies, the reflex music of the brain. 
And I chuckled, for this ‘was beautifully dé- | This latter point, in its various physiological connections, has 


scareely had its due share of attention. 

Regarding, then, the images of dreams, howeyer perturbed 
- {in order, as derived from those of daily life, we still have to 
-|ask the question, whether this mimic imagery ever goes be- 
We think not. 
We may dream of the Centaurs or the winged Assyrian bulls, 


In the morniug, as I had to start early, the landlord had no | as we have seen them in the British Museum, but we do not 
difficulty in letting me have five pounds, as he cculd notcash |in our sleep create monstrosities of this kind. ler th 
a hundred-pound cheque, and I could not wait until banking | most fantastic grouping of persons and incidents, the indivi- 


Under the 


dual images are not unnatural or distorted. We believe this 
to be so; but here, as cften elsewhere on this subject, we 
1 | must ask our readers to consult their own experience.— Ldin- 





I never found anybody with |burgh Review 
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AMUSEMENTS... 
GRAN D OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday Matinee, Mr. Charles Fechter, in “ Ruy Blas.” 





BOOTHS THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Neilson, in ** Amy Robsart.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault’s latest production, entitled ‘‘ Mora; or the Golden 
Fetters.” 





NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Madelein Morel.” 








OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinces, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “Humpty 
Dumpty.” 

UNION SQUARE THEATRE.--EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Fernande.” 











NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uiday Matinee, ‘* Azrael ; or, the Magic Charm.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 








CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and bis Unrivalled Orchestra, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
B Iuvalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
nublic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

JOUN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 

OLD ESTABLISHED BOOK 

AND MUSIC STORE. 
Cood Renting Business. 
BEST REASONS FOR SELLING, 
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Mr. A. 8. Irvine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Tue 
ALBIon in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 


As the ALsBion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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THE RACING SEASON. 

The increasing interest that is felt in racing in this country 
is due to the enterprize of several leading turfmen, who have 
spared no expense in the selection of their horses both at 
home and abroad, and to the liberality of the Clubs in ofgring 
such large purses that attract the numerous entries that add 
so much to the excitement of these equine contests. Then 
the wealth and social standing of those who have taken the 
lead in the measures that will ensure a permanent success to 
this pastime, have made of it a fashionable pursuit, and 
Jerome Park with a full attendance compares favorably with 
Chantilly and Baden, and in a few years may rival even 
Ascot and Goodwood under a somewhat less exclusive man- 
agement. We, of course, allude to the system of charging so 
large a sum for entrance to the tracks, for althcugh this ac- 
tion necessarily prevents any numerous assemblage of the 
lower strata of society, yet it detracts greatly from the vim 
and enthusiasm emanating from a great crowd. However, 
we shall this season see the foreign system tried on a large 
scale, as it is the intention of the management at Monmouth 
Park to throw the course open to the public, reserving merely 
their rights on the Quarter stretch and Grand-stand. We 
hope that this essay will lead to the general adoption of the 
system, as we feel convinced that it would conduce to render 
racing far more popular throughout the country. 

The season opens under the most auspicious circumstances, 
foi never in the annals of the American turf have there 
been so many celebrities engaged as this year, and every- 
thing that is possible has been done to enhance the attrac- 








but whether it inures equally to the improvemert of our| ward to subdue public indignation. Because a husband ill- 
racing stock is not altogether so clear. And it further adds: | uses his wife, the son deliberately shoots his father dead. 
“One thing, however, we notice with regret, and that is|Can those who would extenuate such a foul deed ever ex- 
the number of our best horses that will be missed from the! pect the standard of honor and virtue to remain unsullied 
most important races at Jerome Park, because their owners | whea such a pernicious estimate is set upon the responsi- 
have declined to accept the weights apportioned by the han-| bility of our actions before God and man? The sentimental 
dicapper. Thus, Monarchist and Hubbard are withdrawn | device that accompanies every crime in which a woman 
from the Fordham Handicap, which will be left to fall a | occupies a prominent part is a disgrace to the age. “ Kill 
prize, perhaps, to a second-rate horse. The approaching | her,” says one cynic, in alluding to an unfaithful spouse ; 
meeting is certainly not singular in this respect, and differs |‘ Kill him,” says another, in speaking of her paramour. 
from previous ones only, it may be, in the number of first-| Death, in a brother’s eyes, will not condone for a sister’s dis- 
class racers that appear to have been, in the judgment of|honor. And now a son murders his father in cold blood, 
their owners, overweighted, and so practically ruled out.|and he is commiserated with in his misfortune, and in 
But if the attention of racing authorities is thereby directed | the columns ot the Press we find the idea fully cansassed as 
more particularly to the advisability of handicapping, good | to What pleas ar> sufficient to justify parricide. No one 
may be the result. In England, for years past, there has |¢an for an instant doubt the result. Such influences, if 
been growing up a strong feeling against it, and prominent | #!lowed to permeate society, must ultimately lead to its en 
turfites have not hesitated to declare their belief that it| tire Gemoralisation. 

was turning racing from a noble pastime into a disreputable | - eS ene 

trade. So pronounced is this conviction, that many of the | CURRENT NOTES. 

= ee ee ager owen dren ‘The semi-official Goloss, of St. Petersburg, thus recapitu- 
with it. The latest of these secessions is Sir Joseph Sew. the advantages which have accrued to Russia and 
ley, who was some time since said 19 be on the eve of sell-| Prussia respectively from the mutual friendship of those 
ae ‘ P | States :—“ Prussia has to thank Russia not only for her pre- 
ing bis entire breeding stock for the reason expressed. The| sent greatness, but for her existence. We will not speak of 
retirement of such a man on such grounds may well lead bu 2 & my ily f bl ‘ or ; A oe h 
lovers of the race-herse in our country to inquire into the |, eeu ae 1 a ohat 7 ca pry tea gee! ahs 
basis for this strong repugnance to a practice as familiar to | ssnad Danduatch tt af ap go poh Dien entaion 
American as to English courses, and quite as likely to lead rr a | 1 i hi Ry ayes h + ta 
to identical results.” Now this is a very erroneous convie- | os prey ers a eee = — oe oe a a = 
tion, as we can speedily show. A colt has his most valuable | pro Se atid ce me mrp Pps esggen 
engagements in his two-year and three-year-old form. Dur- | rm <a Ru Recaps bi te sages os “et =. 
ing this time his capacities for speed and endurance are so | _ sin pr bd oe ~‘ . ve a - ee - a © 
well developed that, unless some are pretty evenly balanced, — generates ‘ - ne oo — Ph 
as was the case with Harry Bassett, Monarchist, and Long- | ae pees viet: = ye — AO m4 on 
fellow, competition is useless under a foregone conclusion. me wanrantiggy tear tg “ pene sherk aie oe 
If a colt has won bis most important engagements, trainers | EE es Sa a “aa 
will not enter the lists against him unless some allowance is | — " —o oe great pagnenaen ee rg - ne 
made for the evident superiority he possesses. Handicapping | Holstein, and assisted her in defeating Austria in 1866; anc 


is far from being unpopular in England, as the number of | ioe ir —_ % the a rs me - awe 
entries to the important stakes amply proves, and peared scone ee —_— a ps nag eter 
the proudest achievement of Cremorne was not i | fortunes have been indirectly of use to Prussia ; the Crimean 
winning the Derby, but in lately giving a year | — pease oo — ons eer and 
and eighteen pounds to a good animal and run- | a8 prosperity. As to the benefits aochned by Russia from 
ning him to a head over a severe course. Were handi- | ‘Ne ae of Be tee See ey ee eee pa 
capping done away with, half the attraction of racing would | wanes a rg wa age “ee onaquees — 
be lost, if, as we maintain, the number of the contestants tess Ute 7 pap ee = Prin ‘The contain “ oe 
adds to the zest of the pastime. We are no advocates for | “arte ere te ts ma te ogee oo 
making races a medium of gambling, and in this respect we | — : tore erecta ee ol phe bps ——- . 
deem that the sports of the turf in this country do not pos er re se oie Mae ee re + Rm i“ : 
sess to such a great degree the evils shown in Great Britain. os “ne 1 Sp ee et Be madiioation “ me 
But still a certain amount of gambling must prevail, even if races one nigger ou apne <4 wats ee hang 
it be limited to the entrance money for the different stakes’ eng Spee hears. Yen bomen eng ae — 
and purses, and there are very few trainers who could meet  anaeeel imam of this bold step of Russian policy. 
their expenses if their gains were limited to this extent.) The names attached to the memorial on Female Education 
Racing is an agreeable pastime, and when conducted in the | Ireland show how much sympathy the prayer of the 
liberal and praiseworthy manner by which it is now distin- petitioners has met with among educated women in that 
guished, we would not have it shorn of any of the attractions COU8UY. The only objection that can be made to it is con- 
that render it so acceptable to all classes of society. We hope tained in one of the arguments on which the memorialists 
to chronicle a great success to the meeting inaugurating the Test their case. They say that while in England the working 
season of 73 at Jerome Park. of the Endowed Schools Act has already resulted in the ap- 
plication of considerable sums of money to the secondary 
PERNICIOUS IDEAS. education of women, the Irish endowments for secondary 
| ‘ “es — ' Pa 
A question raised by many of the advanced students of the | ree ly th “ paris enews ce, =! — = TT. 
day, is the period at which a community lapses from the | aad _ ae api ree - aaa, Alp arse bi a 
highest state of civilisation attained through wealth, refine- | aan, Sere ee oe ee — om ames ee 
ment, and education, to a lower phase of social life. There | grades of oe - oe tho highest remains unest- 
is no doubt but that the luxury of the present age engenders ety we ween 9 - re oe aig ren tit bs nl 
many evils that were almost unknown in the thrifty times of ” - co > rane te th ee ae 8 mth 
our ancestors, and if the strong force of public opinion is not peg ra porn i reg rey i my oamurynes 4 
brought to bear upon the educated classes as regards the | poate hor chetbe “on it dian i that rh iin titi 
commission of crime, there is little hore of our attaining that miebt very properly be spent in tiiesthiaiie =the pte 
pre-eminence so fondly dreamt of in the philosophy of i middle grade sities 
modern ideas. If, as it really appears, that not only tie most ee as ’ 
amazing frauds, but even the most atrocious murders of the Germany, which has always had an’ itching desire for 
past few years have been committed by persons surrounded | Colonies, and has cast longing eyes both on Algeria and Ban 
by refined influences, what can be expected of the lower | Domingo, is now, according to the“ Memorial Diplomatique, 
classes, that invariably take for example those placed in| i= negotiation with Spain for the cession of the Philippine 
stations above them? There is a laxity of morals, combincd | !slunds. These islands constitute one of the leading groups 
with an absence of unmitigated censure, that threatens to |i the East Indies, having a population of over 5,000,000, 
undermine our social system. For the rankest offences ever | 494 are a source of constant income to Spain. . Their pro- 

















tions of the meeting at Jerome Park. The chief event is, | 


visited by divine punishment we invariably find specious | Auctions are varied, but the leading ones are hemp and sugar 
pleadings made to exonerate the crime. There is not | both of which have acquired a great reputation for excel- 





of course, the Belmont; asin the Derby and Le Grand Prix, prisoner now confined in the Tombs who does not enlist 


the winner is recognized as the crack of the year. This | commiseration from some circle of the community. Through 
year there may be an exception to the rule, as one of the! absurd and pernicious ideas, the commission of crime is no 


lence in the commercial world. In selecting the Philip- 
| pines for her first attempt at colonization Germany can 
have ne other object in view than to gain a foothold in the 





finest and fastest colts, belonging to Mr. McGrath, is not en- 
gaged in that race. We expect to see the prize carried off | 
by an imported horse, although it is generally by a mere 
ebance that foreigners can obtain promising yearlings in the 
English market. Not much inferior to the Belmont will be 
the interest attached to the great handicaps of the Spring 
season, the Fordham and Jockey Club, which appear to | 
have been better framed than is usually the case. It is as- 
tonishing how well-informed critics fail to perceive the ne- 
cessity of these races, that attract large fields on a basis of 
supposed equality, A contemporary states that handicap- 
ping is the placing of such additional weight upon a horse 
superior in spced and bottom as to make it possible for an 
animal inferior in both respects to beat him. The eflect of 
this contrivance is, of course, to make racing more interest- 
ing as spectacles, and more useful for purposes of gambling; 





longer looked on with horror, but it serves aa\ Est from which to push forward her possessions in the 
the sensation of the hour, and the public is more intent | !™re, until she shall have built up a new Germany in the 
on prying into the secrets that lead to a foul murder, than | Orient. 
on calling for a prompt expiation according to the laws of | The correspondent of the Jndependunce Belge at Hong 
the country. Indeed, the wheels of justice are so clogged | Kong gives us some information relative to the young 
that it is rare that a sentence is carried out to its full ex-| Emperor cf China, who, on the 28d of February, attained his 
tent, especially if the criminal possesses either wealth or | majority, an event which has been long and anxiously looked 
influence. It is this uncertainty of conviction and punish-| forward to. Te is the only son of the Emperor whose reign 
ment that leads to the commission of the most grievous of-| was known under the name of Hien-Foung, which has often 
fences. Justice, to be etlective, must be swift, and if laws | been accepted erroneously as the personal name of the poten- 
cannot be devised to prevent pleas of insanity and motions} tate. The young Emperor is the eighth sovereign of the 
for new trials on the most frivolous pretexts, it is useless to | Tartar or Mantchoue dynasty. His own name of Tsai Shoun 
inculcate that respect for law and order which is the basis of | is regarded as too sacred to be even uttered by the common 
civilized communities. herd, and he will be known exclusively by his subjects as 
Now, for the latest and most terrible crime committed in}Toung-Chi (United Empire.) This event had brought an 
our midst we find the usual palliations that are brought for- |amazing concourse of Mongol grandees, priests, and other, to 
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European eyes, very curious looking persons to Pekin. What | church to“ Wake up Scott.” The obedient elder at once | soldiers who had not yet burned a single cartridge. What 
a profound knowledge, so far as personal experience goes, the fulfilled the mission and with a success equal to that which | ,Tesults (he pertinently en could be expected from 
young Emperor kas of his country may be gleaned from the attended the awakening of the “Sleeping Beauty of the | troops so little exercised ?” During the war of 1870 men be- 
statement that he has only once since 1861 been beyond Wood,” for the w hole congregation were startled from their) longing to the Zouave reziments, who were in the reserve in 
Pekin, and his excursion on that occasion had for its cheerful slumbers, and their attention, especially that of the beadle, the Northern departments, were made to pass over the whole 
object a visit to the family mausoleum to propitiate the pater- during the remainder of the service left nothing to be desired. of, France, {o embark at Marseilles, obtain arms and equip- 
nal manes. | It will be strange if with all the digging that is going on “ments at Coleah, Oran, or Philippeville, and return to fight 
The fame of London “ street accidents” has reached Calf-| now in search of antiquities we do not find something at at the WEEY, spot from whence they started, thus making a 
fornia, and, seen from a distance, they become tinged with a last. If the Dardanelles correspondent of the Levant Herald useless vallway i ee - about 2,000 kilometres, and of 
glow of romance. The San Francisco News Letter relates a is accurate, Dr. Schliemann, in the course of his excavations course losing precious time. There was great disorganisation, 
pleasing incident which it says lately occurred in one of Lon- | has come upon an ancient gateway at a considerable depth “® “f° told, in the movement of the reserves sent to replace 
don’s “ warm corners.” A blind man was crossing Regent! below the foundations of new Ilium, a city which is sup- the troops brought from Corsica and Algeria, While their 
street, when he was on the point of being run over by a posed to have been built upon the site of Homer’s lium. comrades ae fighting in the month of August several thou- 
reckless hansom-driver. The spectators looked on aghast, The gateway is paved with large flat blocks of stone, and nance. of soldiers encumbered the vaste of Marseilles and 
and the death of the afflicted pedestrian was cons‘dered an slopes downward towards the plain. The learned excavator Toulon with uniforms in disorder and without arms or orga- 
absolute certainty. All of a sudden a beautiful ae lady | himself is of opinion that this is no other than the Sexan peeneaeoemy fant, utterly useless. Traces of this state of 
leaped into the roadway, and by a skilful push gate, which is not impossible; but it might leat to disap- things still continued up to the end of September. “ Voila 
the very nick of time, propelled the blind man forward with | pointment if the conclusion were hastily adopted that he has | les faits dans leur deplorable realite,” exclaims General Vinoy, 
such velocity that she saved him from the terrible fate with | lighted on the ruins of old Troy, until further discoveries | and he adds that they would occur again to-morrow. 
which he was threatened. Having performed this feat, she! have been made. It appears that the ruins which eo It is announced in the latest official despatches from Yeddo 
escorted him with inimitable grace and dexterity to the op-| | | already been brought to light are wanting in that grandeur | that the former reports of the abolition of the edicts against 
posite pavement. The act was witnessed by a rich bachelor | | Which from Homer’s description of the famous city might | Christianity were without foundation, and that although the 
who happened to be passing at the moment, and he was so | | hs ive been expected, though, as the Levant Herald's corres- | time is believed to be not far distant when religious toleration 
atruck by the sublime courage and presence of mind dis- | _ pondent truly remarks, it may be contended on the other “will be the rule among the people of Japan, the Government 
played on the oceasion, that he straightway sought out the | hind that “the bard may have availed himself of the poet's | , has determined for the present to proceed slowly, apprehend- 
heroine of the crossing, was introduced, courted, proposed, men of exaggeration.” This is very probable, and if the ing that any attempt to hasten such a reform would result in 














was accepted, and married her without loss of time. 
eflect of this, it is stated, has been wonderful; dozens of | 


young ladies are to be seen standing in the vicinity of street | But is there not a danger under these circumstances that we |! 


The | truth were known, Achilles and Hectir were possibly two defeat. 


| 


| quarrelsome snobs utterly unworthy our respect or aflection. 


This is another proof of the sagacity of the rulers of 


| that wonderful country. The speed with which the useful 
appliances of artand industry have been borrowed from the 


crossings, With one eye searching for stray blind men and |may carry our researches too far, and that in our endeav ors | Western nations and adapted to the wants of the East, incon- 


the other on the look out for rich bachelors. 
however, must not imagine that they will be saved by young | 
ladies as a matter of course. A blind man attempting on the | 
faith of this story to cross Regent cireus in the presence of a 
hundred young ladies would find himself in an awkward po- 
sition if too Jate he Shanvened there was no rich emaaaad on 
the pavement. 


A contemporary remarks that when the project of a Pa- 
cific railway was first broached the jocose wiseacres, who are 
always heard from on such occasions, made merry over the 
pictures of the enraged bison butting the locomotive from the 
track, or the crafty red man cutting down bridges or tearing 
up ties as fast as they were built or laid. Both of these dan- 
gers have proved imaginary, but railways in the West appear 
to be threatened with a new peril, altogether unforeseen. 
From all indications, there appears to be a concerted con- 
spiracy in the insect and reptile region to put a stop to rail- 
way traveling altogether. From Tennessee we hear that 
trains are stopped by multitudes of caterpillars on the track. 
In Wisconsin it is thousands of snr kes, “ which crawl from 
their retreats in the swamps” to sun themselves on the warm 
rails, and drive engineers to distraction ; while in Australia, 
the locusts settle down in such dense masses on the tracks 
that trains are fairly “snowed in” by them. If this sort of 
thing goes on, trains in these regions will have to be provided 
with “insect” plows and “ vermin exterminators” before they 
can be considered equipped. 


The island of Cyprus, it is stated, is fast becoming depopu- 
lated, owing to the emigration of its inhabitants, who con- 
tinue to depart fron: its shores, generally settling in Smyrna 
or in the seaport towns along the coast of Syria. The delay 
of the government in commencing the works of public util- 
ity, of which Cyprus stands so much in need, is suppesed to 
be the cause of this exodus; but, on the other hand, there is 
at present much money being made in Smyrna, not only by 
robberies and assassinations, but also by incendiarism. Great 
advantages, it is found, are to be secured by insuring houses 
and then setting them on fire. This plan has become quite 
fashionable of late, and keeps the cily in a constant state of 
pleasing excitement. One speculative person designated by 
the Impartial of Smyrpa as M. X., has lately come to trouble. 
Having insured his house and removed all the furniture, he 
took up his quarters m another part of the town, but in the 
dead of the night crept back te his old dwelling, accompanied 
at a respectful distance by a body of police, who suspected 
his intention and suddenly pounced upon him while in the 
act of kindiing a pile of wood and old clothes which he had 
previously saturated with petroleom. The Smyrna public, 
who are becoming nauseated with fires—more especially M. 
Xs neighbors—are much displeased at his conduct, and the 
general impression is that he ought to be punished, or at all 
events severely reprimanded. 

Those who have the privilege of “ sitting under” long- 
winded preachers stould at least endeavor to acquire the 
habit of sleeping with their eyes open, if they find it quite 
impossible to resist the temptation to slumber ; for although 
the sight of one or two sleepers during a lengthy sermon may 
be borne with patience, yet the sight of a whole congregation 
“dropping ofl” is a severe trial to the temper of even the 
most decided Christian. A painful scene, according to the 
Edinburgh Courant, occurred on a late Sunday, when a D.D. 
and ex-Moderator of a General Assembly of a Scottish kirk, 
while preaching to a devoted flock, was shocked to see that, 
not one by one, but in great numbers, his hearers were 
gradually passing beyond reach of his persuasive tongue. At 
last his Highland blood could no longer bear it, and singling 
out the beadle, who had for some time been giving a nodding 
assent to all that was being said ez cathedra, he determined to 
make an example of him. He accordingly paused in his 
discourse, surveyed the eftect, and then, drawing a long 
breath. called out in a voice of thunder to an elder of the 


dream to find that we have destroyed with the pickaxe the 
work of the pen ? 


If, as seems probable, says a New York journal, the pre- | 
sent is to be one of that cycle of hot summers which meteo- 
rologists say are in store for us, itis important to provide so 
far as possible against the dangers that are inseparable from 
our climatic conditions. 
den changes in the weather, which go to such extremes that 
jthe eflect of the heat is rendered more injurious than in 
countries where it is more steady, though more protracted, 
The abuse of cooling drinks, which, instead of being taken 
in moderation, are gulped down in great quantities when the | 
system is overheated, is one of the evils of our mode of liv- 
ing. A reasonable use of such beverages is beneficial by 
promoting healthful perspiration and keeping the skin and 
pores in good condition, But when indulged in in excess, 
the shock given to the system is fruitful in dangers, and 
even ice water may under such circumstances become as 
fatal as the most deadly poison. A kindred evil to that 
of excessive indulgence in cooling drinks is that of expo- 
sure to a draft when the body is overheated. There is 
great temptation to yield to the refreshing sensations 
which this affords, but such indulgence is often the cause 
of the most serious disorders. Attention to dict is another 
duty which persons familiar with the dangers of hot 
weather will be careful not to disregard. We do not 
mean that it is either advisable or necessary to repudiate 
our customary food at this season, but moderation should 
be exercised as to quantity, and indigestible articles should 
be avoided. 

The German War Department las ordered some of the new 
Krupp field-guns, which have been subjected to various 
trials during the past eighteen months, to be distributed 
among certain batteries of the regiments of ficld artillery, 
Taose troops of the cavalry and artillery which have not been 
armed with the new rifle, such as the Cuirassiers, the Uhlans, 
the Landwehr, cavalry, and the sub-oflicers of the artillery 
are to be provided with a new pistol, the old smooth-bore 
cavalry pistol being quite out of date. The construction of 
Mauser rifles is proceeding with great rapidity in the Govern- 
ment factories, and it is expected thet by the end of 1875 not 
only the whole of the German infantry of the line and of the 
guard, and of the reserve troops which would have to be 
called up in the case of war, will be provided with the new 
arm, but also that it will be possible to lay in a sufficient 
stock to provide for all contingencies in the artillery depots. 
The converted needle-guns would then be issued to the in- 
fantry of the Landwehr. It is estimated that the total num- 
ber of rifles in store will this year amount to 2,000,000 at 
least. Steps are also being taken for intoducing a uniform 
metal cartridge for all the different kinds of rifles and pistols 
used in the German army. 

General Vinoy lately published in Paris a work, under the 
title “The French Army in 1873,” in which the military 
resources of France and the means of using them are dis- 
cussed in connection with the law voted on the 22nd of July, 
1871, by the National Assembly. The observations of Napo- 
leon ITI. on the defective organisation and training of 
the French army at the commencement of the war with Ger- 
many are amply confirmed by the testimony of General 
Vinoy. Napoleon has left it on record that the soldiers were 
practically ignorant of the use of the mitrailleuse from which 
such great results were expected, and that in many instances 
they Lad to learn how to handle their new Chassepots when 
already in front of the enemy. General Vinoy tells the same 
tale. The day before the battle of Sedan (he says), the dist 
of Aagust, 1870, 600 men of the depot of the 6th of the line, 
in garrison at Mezieres, made their first trial with their rifles 
when only four leagues from the field of battle. “ When the 
disorganisation became greater, it was necessary to employ 





These are largely due to the sud- | 


Blind men, | to satisfy our curiosity we may awaken from a pleasant) testibly establishes the fact that Japan bas broken through 
| 


| the trammels of tradition, and now the wisdom of delaying 
| the overturn of religious prejudice gives fresh occasion to 


| admire the statesmanlike foresight of her ruling class. 


The London Tines observes that the reception given to the 
| Prince of Wales in Pesth lately furnished abundant proof 
| that the feeling of admiration and of liking for England bas 
not died out in Hungary. Why is it that Hungary shows 
such an unaffected goodwill towards England? There is a 
ready answer traditionally given—that the two countries are 
very like each other; and the auswer is just, though the ex- 
| planation which usually accompanies it is, happily, less exact. 

We are told that Hungary, like England, is an aristocratic 
; country, a country of large landed proprietors passionately 
fond of horses and of sport. If this is all that could be said 
of England, it would be a very different country from what 
itis. Hungary, like England, has much more. No country 
in Europe has advanced more rapidly during the last quarter 
of aventury. No city in Europe, and very few in America, 
have made such strides as Pesth has made in the same time. 
For nearly two miles, if not more, the Danube has been em- 
banked, and piles of counting-houses and warehouses arise 
beside it as full of business and trade in their proportion as 
the warehouses and offices that front the docks at Liverpool. 
Wide corn plains stretch away to the horizon—stretch away, 
indeed, along the valley of the Danube until the Euxine is 
reached, Western Europe has long drawn a considerable 
portion of its corn supplies from these plains, and nothing 
but the cost of carriage hinders Hungary from becoming a 
dangerous rival to the wine-growers of the Gironde. But 
Hungary is not only more than a land of sportsmen; it is 
|also more than an agricultural and industrial country. Its 
political history since 1848 has been such as should reassure 
those who are inclined to despair of any country as degraded 
past redemption. 





A very remarkable case of resuscitation, remarks Galig- 
nani’s Messenger, has just been effected at the hospital of the 
Val-de-Grace. A man had hanged himself in a garret in the 
Rue Saint-Jacques, and having been cut down and examined 
by the medical men, he was pronounced to be dead. The 
clinical lecturer, however, desired to try one last experiment, 
and he opened the chest and attempted artificial respiration, 
but without success. He then applied the pole of an electrical 
battery to the pneumogastric nerves, and passed a strong 
current at intervals of four seconds. Soon after some signs 
of respiration appeared, and in five minutes the cardiac 
pulsation was perceptible. The epiglottis was tumefied, and 
the tongue had to be drawn out with pincers to leave a pas- 
sage for the air. A few ounces of blood were obtained frem 
the medio-cephalic vein, the dilated pupils contracted, the 
signs of life hecame more and more manifest, a few dreps of 
alcohol were administered, some slight muscular contractions 
became visible without the aid of electricity, warmth returned 
to the feet, the pulsation in the carotid arteries recommenced, 
and the patient was saved. 

A peculiarly Siberian story is reported from the Southern 
shores of Lake Baikal. In that pleasing neighorhood, a 
spacious Russian monastery was erected not long ago, the 
Monks being destined to devote their leisure hours to the 
conversion of the Mongols thereabouts. This being accounted 
a comparatively easy task by the convicts and exiles in the 
province, a good many offered to take the vow, on condition 
of having their term of punishment remitted. In considera- 
tion of the religions object, their prayer, it appears, was 
granted. To cuta long story short, the new Monks were no 
sooner installed than they began forging paper money, ar 
enormous quantity of which they {are said to have manufac- 
tured under cover of the cowl. At last the matter oozed out. 
Prompt action being necessary, and the venerable inmates 
being all men of tried nerve, they immediately burned the 
convent and took to their heels. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





“ What is home”—Scee Ditson’s new advertisement on first | 
page. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, it is said, has left several completed 
works ready for the press, including an autobiographical me- | 
moir brought up to a late date. 

The Empress of Germany has offered two prizes of 2,000 
thalers each, on the occasion of the opening of the Vienna 
Exhibition, for the best handbook of military surgery and the 
best work on the Geneva Convention. 

The Hon. Edward Twisleton, who lately upheld the Fran-| 
ciscan origin of the Letters of Junius, has in the press a | 
work with a curious title, “ The Tongue not Essential to | 
Speech, with Special Reference to the African Corfessors.” | 

The trustees of the British Museum have caused the library | 
to be placarded with printed notices to the effect that, in con- 
sequence of the recent abstraction of books from the reading | 
room, all readers will be required to produc? their tickets of | 
admission on each occasion. 

Mr. Motley bas in the press a biographico-historical work, 
“The Life and Death of John of Barneveld,” including the 
history of the primary causes of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Barneveld was the chief of the mission who came over from 
the Low Countries to beg Queen Elizabeth to help the Pro- 
testants there. 

The Rev. Alexander Low, author of the “ Heroes of Scot- 
land in the Days of Wallace and Bruce,” and a “ History of 
Scotland,” died at the Manse of Keig, Bantlshire, on the 3rd 
ult., in his 73rd year. 

The Duke of Manchester’s £200 Fund in aid of the Chaucer 
Society is at length complete. The Bishop of St. David's, in 
sending bis contribution of ten guineas, says, “ It is a sin and 
& shame that such a work should come to a stand for want 
of nroney.” 

Mr. Sidney Laman Blanchard, barrister-at-law, is about to 
start for Bombay, to edit the “ Times of India.” 

Dr. Ewing, Bishop of Argyll, has a volume of sermons in 
the press. 

Mr. Henry Mayhew, author of “London Labor and the 
London Poor,” is about to make a tour through England, 
with the view of giving readings from several of the works 
by “the Brothers Mayhew,” including “ The Greatest Plague 
in Life; or, the Adventures of a Lady in search of a good 
Servant.” 

Messrs. Strahan are about to publish a work by Dr. Rigg 
on National Education. It is entitled * The Social Conditions 
and Aspects of National Education, and the Principles and 
Systems of Elementary School Education.” Dr. Rigg is a 
member of the School Board, and Principal of the Wesleyan 
Training College. 

Mr. James Wardell, the author of many antiquarian papers 
and other v.orks, died recently at Leeds, of which he was the 
deputy town clerk. Among his works may be mentioned 
“ The Antiquities of the Borough of Leeds,” “ A Tour along 
the Roman Wall,” “ Kirkstall Abbey,” “ Municipal History 
of Leeds,” ete 

Mr. Moncure Conway is preparing for publication a work 
of very considerable interest. It is an Anthology of Sacred 
Literature. It will consist of extracts from the sacred writ- 
ings of various nations, such as the Vedas, and the books of 
Menu, Zoroaster, and Confucius, and also selections from the 
Bible. The whole will be contained in one volume, published 
by Trubner. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the popular writer of fairy tales, 
has just recovered from a severe illness, 

Garibaldi’s history of his “ Campaign in Italy during 1860,” 
is to be published simultaneously in England and the United 
States. 

Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch, of the British Museum, died at | 
Alexandria lately. He was, probably, on his way home from 
a trip to Egypt, on which he started in December last for the 
recovery of his health. He was born about the year 1832, at 
Gneisse, in Silesia, and was of Hebrew extraction. He came 
to England about the year 1853, and entered the British Mu- 
seum in a subordinate capacity. After some time he was 
promoted to be one of the librarians, and his labors for the | 
institution have since that time been unremitting. He made | 
a considerable mark a few years ago by two admirably written | 


| 


| 








articles in the “ Quarterly” on the Talmud and on Mahom- 
med, and until recently he was an industrious contributor to | 
the periodical press of England and Germany. His loss to | 
the world of letters is immense, says a London paper, and he 
will be deeply lamented by all who knew him. 

A portrait of the late J. W. M. Turner, who persistently | 
refused to have his portrait taken, has recently come to light. | 
It is mentioned in Walter Thornbury’s “ Life of Turner” that | 
of the many surreptitious sketches that were made of ‘Turner, | 
the most successful was vy the elder Linnell. Mr. White, of | 
Maddox-street, had the painting from it engraved by Wass. | 
The plate has pow passed into the hands of Mr. J. Noseda, of | 
the Strand, by whom it is being published. 

The subscription of George Cruikshank has attained the 
sum of £3,741; and he has been granted by the Queen a life 
ey of £95 yearly, and an annual pension of £50 by the 


toyal Academy. 

The authorities of Westminster Abbey have given their 
sanction toa proposal that the remains of the late Mr. Mill 
should be buried in the Abbey by the side of Mr. Grote. Mr. 
Mill's family are, however, at present indisposed to agree to 
the arrangement, on account of the well-known desire of Mr. 
Mill to be buried in the same grave as his wile at Avignon. 

“ Temple Bar,” in reviewing Forster’s biography of Dick- 
ens, says: “ Without impeaching Mr. Forster's sincerity or 
respect in any degree—without imputing to him a particle of 
the treacherous ingratitude, and deadly, damaging cunning, 
which made Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Life of Byron’ notorious—it may 
he gravely doubted whether the litle poet dealt the great 
one’s Memory & more cruel blow than Mr. Forster, in the 





character of a mourning Mentor out of work, has dealt the | 


memory of Telemachus Dickens.” 
It is announced that the manuscripts of, Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds’s “ Discourses,” together with the correspondence refer- 
ring to his resignation of the Presidentship of the Royal 
Academy, sold lately, have been secured for the library of the 
Academy, the most suitable place for such documents. The 
* Discourses” being in Reynolds’s autograph, with his own 
alterations, corrections, and peculiar spelling, are invaluable, 
a3 proving that neither Johnson, Burke, Malone, nor any of 
the other persons to whom Sir Joshua’s detractors have from 
time to time ascribed them, had any share in their com- 
position. 
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THE TRUTH. 


An arrowy shaft of lightning flame, 
Forth from unlettered lips it came ; 
Winds bore it and the songs of birds ; 
It clove its way in burning words, 
And, on a holy mission sent, 
Through languages and lands it went. 


“ O guard, will you see that this little boy is put down at 
Rollington ?” 

“Well, Tll see, miss. 
looking after youngsters. 
all right.” 

The bell again warns passengers that the train is about to 
proceed ; and after a slight delay, caused by a gentleman 
| who had forgotten which carriage he was in, and who has to 
search each carriage separately, we start again. While half- 
| way between Poleworth and Norrington, I see the child that 
(was given into my charge, with his head as far out of the 
| window as ever he can reach, and the train running between 
| forty-five and fifty miles an hour. My heart is in my mouth ; 
jin vain do I try to attract his attention, but I cannot bear to 
‘look athim. At last, I see him draw his head in very quickly, 
/and guess the cause—a speck has flown into his eye, a con- 
|tingency for which I have long been hoping. I feel more 
| relieved than you can well imagine, and inwardly vow never 


| 
| 
| 


t 


I’ve got plenty to do without 
Put him in, however ; I'll see him 


Some heard it, but they did not heed, 
Some welcomed and performed its deed, 
Some fought it and were stricken dumb. 
They knew not what a power had come ; 
And, struggling to eclipse the light, 
Were crushed by its resistless might. 


It barbed the hero’s scorn of wrong, 
The poet shaped it in his song ; 
It nerved the speaker on the stage, 





With it the author warmed the page ; 
And hoary error shrank away, 
Daz sled and blinded by its ray. 


O, spark from heaven! touched by thy light 
The farthest hills with day are bright ; 

New forms of love and beauty rise, 

New splendors tint the arching skies, 

‘The aucient wrongs that vex us cease, 

We feel the thousand years of peace. 


_—— 
A TRIP WITH A GUARD. 


On reading the “ ‘Troubles of a Ticket-clerk,” I wondered, 
like him, whether any of the numerous people with whom I 
am daily brought in contact woull care to know anything of 
my grievances, which, though perhaps not so large as his, are 
sull grievances. [am acting-guard on a very large 1ailway, 
and receive twenty-five shillings per week, which, when my 
duties are taken into consideration, will not be considered too 
much. To judge properly of the arduous and wearisome na- 
ture of my duties, it will be necessary to accompany me one 
trip at least, which will give you a very fair idea of a guard’s 
work. I am on middle-turn, and am working the ten o'clock 
express from London to Rollington. After signing on, as it 
is termed, I visit tle train, inspect the coupling of the car- 
riages, see the lamps all right, see that the communica- 
tion cord for passengers is properly adjusted, and last, though 
not least, that the communication between myself and the 
driver 1s in good condition. I next superintend the pack- 
ing of passengers’ luggage in my van, let passengers into the 
train, and wait for the signal to start. Iam accosted by a 
very shabby-looking chap, who says: “ Guard, I'll give you 
half-a-crown to post this letter in Rollington.” 

“T dare not; the Company’s very strict ;” and finding me 
inexorable on the matter, he walks away. 

I overhear a passenger asking a question of a porter: “ Do 





| to accept the charge of any more children. 

| The next stoppage is Sixbury junction ; and after going out 
and scolding the child, who has, I find, rubbed his eye into a 
state of inflammation, I am called to a carriage-window, and 
asked do I change here for Didlewell ? 

“ You've got the wrong train, ma’am; you should have 
changed at Poleworth.” 

“O dear! what shall Ido? They put me in at London.” 
(By the way, whenever passengers are overcarried, they al- 
ways say they were put in.) 

* You'll have to wait five hours, and go on to Poleworth 
by the up-mail. The ladies’ waiting-room is on the other 
platform ; you'll find a nice fire there.” 

“Guard, guard,” says a gentleman, “I’ve been waiting 
these last five minutes” (the train has only been in two) 
“ Get my luggage out—five portmanteaus, two hat-boxes, one 
carpet-bag, and two bonnet-boxes.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Can't you find my brown portmanteau? Cursed nui- 
sance! I'd rather have left anything behind than that port- 
manteau.—Oh, you’ve found it, have you? Now, where’s 
the other hat-box? Haven't you got it? Dear, dear! I 
might as well have come without my head as without that 
box. I never did see anything like it; unless one looks to 
everything one’s self, there’s nothing right. I'll report this 
matter: a set of lazy, geod-for-nothing rascals! Why, I saw 
it labelled myself.” (But just here | interrupt him by pro- 
ducing the hat-box from under the seat where he had been 
sitting ) “ God bless me! under the seat, was it? Ah, so it 
was. [ put it there myself, for fear it should get smashed 
among the other heavy luggage.” 

As the road between Sixbury junction and Veltage is very 
straight and level, I take advantage of it to begin to make up 
my journal, as it iscalled. Itis a record of the times I arrive 
at and depart from stations, the number of vehicles on the 
train, and any out-of-the-way occurrences—in fact, answering 
the same purpose to the train that a log-book does to a ship. 
We arrive at Veltage in due course, and are delayed, waiting 





you know Tooting ?” 

“ No, sir. Yes, there’s Tooton near Nottingham ;” mean- 
ing Toton. 

* No, no; its somewhere in the suburbs.” 

“ Never heard of the suburbs before, sir, never ;” and at this 
last sally the passenger ceases his inquiries. 

“ Guard,” says an elderly gentleman in a very ne 
manner, “ does this train go to Camden ?” 

“ No, sir; this train goes to Poleworth without stopping ; | 
the next train for Camden.” 

A gentleman rushes up panting and out of breath, says: 
“ Ware?” 

“ Where?” 1 ask. 

“ Ware !” he reiterates. 

“ Where ?” 

“ Ware,” he shouts at the top of his voice—* Wa RE.” 

“ Oh, Ware. Your train is on the left, beyond the refresh- 
ment room;” and off he rushes, wondering, no doubt, at the 
stupidity of railway officials. The five minutes bell now be- 
gins to ring, anda cry of “ Take your seats, please—going 
on,” warns the passengers that they must not linger any 
longer in the bar cr in the waiting-rooms; and they mostly 
take their seats, with the exception of one or two regular ob- 





' 
rvons | 


| stinate ones, who never will take their seats until the very 


last minute, and thus frequently delay the train. 

Standing by my van-door, I am addressed by a lady: “ O 
guard, I want my boxes put far back, please; [ am so afraid 
anything should be thrown upon them if they were in the 
front.’ 

“ Very good, ma’am; I'll put them behind;” and do so; 
when, just as I have finisied, she rushes up out of breath, and 
says: “Oh, my husband has not arrived; I shall have to 
have them out ;” and accordingly they are got out with infinite 
ditticulty, in consequence of their being behind everything 
else. ° 

A young man asks me which is the carriage for Lilly, and 
I am just opening the door for him, when two men touch 
him on the shoulder, and one says: “ Your name’s Johnston, 
I believe ?” 

“ Yes,” he replies, looking round. 

“ Well, I want you.” 

“ You baven’t been long about it.” 

“No; we never are,” said the detective quietly, and 
marches him away. 

The signal is now given to start, and is instantly coun- 
termanded by the station-master, who, accompanied by the 
lady, wants her boxes put in again, as her husband had just 
arrived ; and I put ber and her husband into a carriage, and 
leave her with her head out of the windew, adjuring me to 
put those boxes far behind; and after a delay of quite a 
minute and a half, we start, leaving on the platform a testy 
{old gentleman, who had got out of bis carriage to enjoy the 

minute’s delay, and walked a little too far. And now that 
we are once started, there is plenty to do: the passengers’ 
luggage to sort, the parcels to sort and check, letters to sort, 
and to keep a sharp look-out. So the train goes on, rushing, 
screeching, grating, till it steams into Poleworth Station, 
where ten minutes are allowed for refreshments, and for the 
jengine to take water. 


ria 


| 


form is, to my great surprise, the elderly gentleman who 
wanted to go to Camden. 

* This. is a fine thing, sir, to be overcarried in this 
manner, 

“vs entirely your own fault; I told you the train didn’t 
stop: you're about forty miles away from Camden.” 

“ Well, [ know that; I thought there were two traing, it’s 
|so confoundedly long. What am [ to do?” 

“ See the station-master, by all means.” 

“ Guard,” says a lady at a carriage-window, “ can you get 
me a little milk for my dog ?” 

I manage to get it, take it to her, and receive a shilling for 
wy trouble, as she terms it. 





The first person I meet on the plat. | 


for the Scotch mail-train passengers. While engaged in my 
van, & porter comes, and asks me for “ the British Columbia’s 
box ;” and a wag who is near wants to know whether this 
train brought it, or did it come special. 

“ T baven’t got such a thing,” [ say. 

“ O yes, you have; it’s a large green box ;” and after fer- 
reting out the large green box, I find it belongs to the Bishop 
of Columbia, who has been travelling in the train. 

“ Guard,” says a lady, “ I wish you'd request these youug 
men to leave off smoking.” 

“ T can’t, ma’am; they’re in a smoking compartment.” 

“ Well, I can’t see it written up. Why don’t they write it 
up large ?” 

“It is written up outside the door.” 

“ No, it isn’t, for I lk oked myself ;” but on her getting out, 
I show her her mistake, and instead of spologising, she 
merely says: “ Well, they shouldn't put me in.” 

On returning to the break, I find a large retriever dog that 
had been put in at Sixbury busilyengaged in discussing a basket 
of pork-pies which he got from the parcels. They are ra- 
pidly disappearing, and Ido not dare to go near him, as he 
shows his teeth and growls in a manner simply terri- 
ble. I fetch his owner from his carriage, and he calls the 
dog oft, and laughs at the notion of his paying anything for 
the damage; and I take his name and address for further 
use. Meanwhile, the arrival of the mail again fits us for 
starting. Iam asked by a sailor, who has becn ina state of 
drunkenness for two days, and been carried twice up to 
within twelve miles of his destination, and then been takea 
right away for want of changing—* Where do I change for 
Helsing ? 

“ At Walleton.” 

“T’ve been trying to tind Walieton for two or three ays, 
and blest if I can.” 

I put him in the proper compartment, give the signal, 
and the train again speeds on her way; and while we 
are travelling at a terrible speed, I see the sailor getting out 
of the carriage, and walking along the foot-boards. I in- 
stantly communicate to the driver to stop, get out, and for- 
tunately secure him, and, with the help of the under-guard, 
put him into an empty milk-van, end lock him in, making 
sure of him for the rest of the journey. Starting again, we 
arrive in safety at Diddlecome. A great many passengers 
get out here, and a perfect storm of inquiries is directed to 
me. 

“T want that green box ; don’t you see it ?” 

“No; Idon’t.” 

“I's right under your nose. Here; wait; I'll get it my- 

a” 


But as it is a rule not tu allow passengers in the van, I 
decline to allow her to get it herself; and get the box out, 
and point out that it is blue, and not green, nor hers at all. 

“ Guard, I want my hat-box.” 

“ Ldon't see it, sir.” 

“T saw it put in at Kilby myself.” 

“] don’t think you did, seeing we don’t stop at Kilby.” 

“ Well, never mind ; just get me my hat-box.” 

“Tt isn’t here.” 

“Then it ought to be. It’s 
management ought to be kicked.’ 

Here the porter who has been attending to him says: “ I’ve 
put vour portmanteau and hat-box on the cab, sir.” 

“The deuce you kave! Where did you get the hat-box ?” 

“You gave it me out of your hand when you got out of 
the train.” 

I next release the sailor, and give him to the station-mas- 
| ter, who is going to give him into custody, but lets him off as 
he is sobered, and expresses great regret for the troudle he 
has given. 

I am here much puzzled by a German passenger, who was 
put in at Sixbury, and who says : “ Ist diese statione Diddle- 
come?” After a good deal of consideration, I manage to 


. positively disgraceful; the 
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make out his meaning, and nod an affirmative. He gets out. 

“ Geben sie mir meine baggage.” 

I stare, but recover on hearing the word baggage; and as 
I cannot understand what else he says, Lam obliged to take 
every bit of luggage cut of my van, and let him claim what 
is his, which he does by tapping the article with his um- 
trelia, and saying, “ Das ist mein.” On getting the whole of 
his property, he gives me a shilling, and makes me a compli- 
mentary speech (at least, I hope so) and then departs. 

The warning cry of “ Going on, please,” hurries the pass- 
engers out of the refreshment rooms, complaining dreadtully 
of the scantiness of the time allowed; of the coffee which 
the barmaids give them, much too hot to drink ; and of the 
soup, which they only get just as the train is about to start, 
and have to leave almost antasted. Everything being ready, 
we proceed ; and taking advantage of the quietness of the 
line, I take my dinner, when just in the middle of it I feel a 
peculiar jerk, that brings my Leart into my mouth. I look 
out of my break, fully expecting to see the mangle | remains 
of some man; but am much relieved to find that it is only a 
small calf. It had strayed from an adjacent field on to the 


| to the general health of mankind. Professor Montegazza, of 


f | of striking, and that it is the only regular and well-behaved 
Padua, states that certain plants and flowers, upon exposure | clock in the neighborhood, Such an impressive way have all 
| to the rays of the sun, cause so large an increase in the quan-| the chimes of doing this, that when a disgraceful lavgard 
| tity of ozone round about, as to be eminently conducive to a clock, St. Tympanum-by-the-Sideboard, rings out twelve with 
better condition of the atmosphere, of course with the under- | querulous distinctness, at least a quarter of an hour late, one 
standing that there is proper ventilation, such as will carry is firmly convinced that it must be the steadiest and most 
off the excess of purely odorous matter that may arise from | accurate time-keeper in the City of London, 
jthem. Among these ozone manufacturers of the botanical | Your first thought, whilst standing upon the kerb-stone of 
| world are the cheery laurel (poisonous in its leaves and ker- | what is, in its normal condition, the busiest centre of London, 
nels), the clove, lavender, mint, fennel, the lemon tree, and is—what can possibly have become of all the omnibuses ? 
others ; also the narcissus, the heliotrope, the hyacinth, and | Do they all sleep out of town as well as the City merchants 
;mignonette. Certain prepared perfumes, similarly exposed | and City clerks? Where, again, are all the newspaper boys ? 
,to the sunshine, add further to the atmospheric stock of | Where are the disreputable, dirty, ragged “ prisoner's friends” 
ozone, the well-known Eau-de-Cologne, for instance, oil of | who always hang about the pavement when the court is 
| bergamot, extract of millefleurs, essence of lavender, and | sitting at the Mansion House?’ Is anybody left in that 
some of the aromatic tinctures. The oxidation of certain | mysterious cell under the dock, from which the prisoner 
essential oils obtained from plants and flowers, such as the emerges like a jack-in-the-box, and to which he retires, also 
joils of nutmeg, aniseed, thyme, and peppermint, is likewise | like a jzck-in-the-box, when the chief magistrate puts the lid 
| indicated by the professor as a source of ozone, though the |down with a sentence of six months’ hard Jabor? Is any 
;supply of this pleasant aerial condiment is in the case of | one there, and if so, what is he thinking about? Is he deter- 
lthese’ less considerable. Dr. Montegazza recommends ac- | mining, in his own mind, to turn over a new leaf, and so one 


line, and being too frightened by the approaching train to |cordingly the large and sedulous cultivation of ozone-pro- 
escape, was cut to pieces. We arrive at Godsend in excellent | ducing plants in all districts and localities where the atmos- 
time, and I notice a commercial traveller get into a second- | phere is liable to be corrupted, marshy places in particular, in 


day to become Lord Mayor of London? The clocks are 
commencing another competitive examination, and St Tym- 
panum-by-the-Sideboard, which, by the way, does ‘aot shine 


class carriage, and join another commercial, whose face I 
know well, and suspecting these two worthies, I keep my 
eye upon them. The train now stops at Dewlin; here a 
passenger requires a foot-warmer; [tell him that they are 
not kept at small stations, but that he can have one at the 
next large station. 

“ And I'm to be perished with cold in the meantime, am I? 
I call it disgraceful. You ought to carry foot-warmers in 
your break ; it’s large enough.” 

The train starts, and I resume my look out, sort the remain- 
ing parcels and letters, and presently we steam into Rolling- 
ton station. Before ihe train has nearly stopped, a girl, who 
sees a relative, is imprudent enough to attempt to getout, and 
is thrown down, and cuts her face very badly; [take her 
name and address, and give it to the station-master, who will 
most likely summon her on behalf of the Company. Here I 
am again assailed by several people, all of whom want their 
luggage at once; in vain do I say: “TL baven’t got a dozen 
pair of hands,” for one or two people immediately demand 
my name, and threaten me with the condign wrath of each 
and all of the upper officials of the line, with whom they (the 
passengers) seem to be hand-and-glove. The little boy’s 
triends are here to meet him; I give him up, and am rewarded, 
and hold my tongue as to his escapade, for which he seems 
grateful. I am called by the ticket-collector, who wants to 
know where tbe commercial gentlemen started. 

“One came from London, and the other got in at God- 
send.” 

“ You'll have to give me your name and addresses, please ;” 
and on giving them, they are released. Their modus operandi 
of swindling the Company is very neat: the one who starts 
from London takes a ticket to the first stopping station, 
namely, Poleworth; they meet by agreement at Godsend, 
where the other one gets two tickets, and thus defrauds the 
Company of one fare between Poleworth and Godsend. 

“Guard, when you go back to London, if you go to the 
booking-oflice, I lett a siilling there ; you may have it if you 
ean get it.” 

“Thank you, sir;” and I smile as I say it, for the chances 
of my getting it are very remote. 

“ Guard, how is it my box has become so crushed ?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.” 

“vs a great shame you fellows don’t take more care of 
passengers’ luggage; however, L shall put a claim in for it, 
and so you'll be sure to hear of it again.” 

Having examined my break, to see that there is nothing 
left inside, made up my journal, and settled with the driver 
as to time, my trip is finished. 

And thus the guard works day after day, and year after 
year, at work at which the working-man would scotf, and call 
no work; work, however, which strains the tension of the 
nerves to the utmost pitch, knowing, as he does, that the 
slightest omission or wrong performance of any one of his 


| which last, according to Dr. Cornelius Fox, in his recent | at allin striking the quarters, is being run hard by St. Thomas 
comprehensive work upon ozone, it is impossible for any bet- | Tiddlerius, and we have no time for idle speculation ; so take 
| ter sanitary agent to be introduced than the common sun-|my arm, gentle reader, and let us cross the read. In the 
flower. This plant, happily able to make itself quite athome | daytime we would not venture to do this unless we had 
‘iu the poorest cottage backyard, has been shown not only to previously insured our lives heavily in the Accidental, but 
purify the atmosphere of marshy places, removing a very de- | now we could roll about the road, or play a game of hopscoteh 
{cided amount of the miasmata ordinarily there engendered, | in it, if we forgot our dignity in the darkness and stillness of 
| but to confer the positive benefit of augmenting the quan-| the night. Let us coast round the Bank, and dance gaily 
| tity of ozone. Peop'e are recommended often to the seaside, | over the heaps of treasure that are buried beneath our feet. 
| or to special marine watering-places, for the sake of their re- I wonder it has never occurred to some of those energetic 
{puted wealth in ozone. Should we not move a vote of | people who are always pulling up the roadway under the 
thanks to the man who has shown us how to arrange for| excuse of gas, water, or paving, to make a secret burrow 


| supplies upon our own premises ? 

In past ages there appear to have been instances of a sort 
of instinctive resort to certain plants as disinfectants. Hero- 
‘dian relates that during a plague in Italy, in the second cen- 
_ tury, strangers crowding to Rome were directed by the physi- 
‘cians to retreat to Laurentum (now San Lorenz»), a place 

so called from the abundance of Laurus nobilis, or sweet bay 
jtree, which then grew there, and by inhaling the odor of 
‘which they would in a certain measure be guarded from in- 
|fection. And long before the time alluded to, the disciples of 
| Empedocles had been accustomed to plant aromatic and bal- 
‘samic herbs in the neighborhood of their dwellings, in the 
conf dent belief that by so doing they were providing means 
of defence against fevers, &e. To this day we have the name 
jof “ Feverfew” as the appellation of one of the strongest- 
scented Composite, with traditions of its abounding febrifu- 
| gal powers. 
| So that if we are wise we shall imitate the citizens of Lau- 
rentum, and promote the growth of bay trees wherever the 
| soil and climate will allow them to flourish. If the experi- 
|ment should fail as regards miasmata, we shall at all events 
| be so much the richer as to a fragrant evergreen: and if we 
}are wise, we shall further encourage and help forward the 
jdiflusion of odor-yielding flowers, such as yield this excel- 
lent ozone, in the gardens, &c., of towns and their suburbs, 
promoting the healthy qualities of the atmosphere after the 
| most beautiful and picturesque of methods. 
thyme, lavender, suntlowers, will grow almost anywhere, 
operating their quiet but solid usefulness in a way that is 
| least of all expected. The purification of the atmosphere 
| from a portion ef ils carbonic acid gas goes on all the same, 
land uninterruptedly ; the ozone manufacture is a distinct and 
independent performance, and belongs to the flowers alone, 
just as the former pertains to the green foliage only. The 
| more that chemistry discovers in relation to the ozoniparous 
properties of flowers, the more valuable will flowers become 
to reflective minds.—Garden. 





—_—_e——_—_ 
| IN THE SILENT CITY (LONDON). 


To City men the idea of silence being connected, in any 


Mignonette, | 


multifarious duties may cause an accident, that would place | way, vith the City may appear in the highest degree ridicu- 
him in the dock on a charge of manslaughter, and render his jlous. They are so used to a perpetual excitement from the 
dismissal from the service inevitable inany event.—Chaméers’. time they enter it to the time they leave it; they are so 








——_ >. 
FLOWERS AND HEALTH. 


There Lave not been wanting plenty of alarmists as to the 
perils of sleeping in rooms where large quantities of particu- 
Jar kinds of flowers have been temporarily deposited ; some- 
times, no doubt, with good reason, for it has been proved by 
experience that certain incividuals are aflected seriously by 
certain odors, the odoriferous matter being not a mere invisi- 
ble aura, but a substantial exhalation, capable of being taken 
up after the same manner as the gases produced by sundry 
chemical experiments. The narcissus, the wallflower, and 
several others, appear to have furnished definite cases of this 
nature. Similar charges have been brought, more or Jess 
justly, against certain trees, shrubs, and even herbaceous 
plauts, invisible emanations from which are reputed to cause 
nausea, insensibility, and even death, the famous fable of the 
Upas having a fractional amount of trathful realisation. The 
Manchinee! tree of the West Indies, and certain American 
species of Rhus are generally understood to be capable of 
thus vitiating and even poisoning the atmosphere that imme- 
diately envelopes them, though the eflects are manifested 
only in persons who are predisposed to sutler from malaria. 
These statements rest, no doubt, upon a certain basis of fact, 
but more numerous observations, and greater precision in de- 
termining how much is Jona fide cause, and how much is ve- 
ritable effect, are still needed in order to a right apprehen- 
sion of the degree to which plants can injure man seriously 
through his nostrils. Simple unpleasantness of odor is of 
course quite another thing, often a matter merely of fancy 
or education, and cannot be in any degree associated with de- 
leterious qualities in the plant affording it, since we have 
noisome scents in some of the harmless labiate, such as the 
stachys sylvatica and the ballota nigra, the very name of 
which last, facetiously derived from ballien, to “ cast away,” 
is intended to imply its unanimous rejection by respectable 
noses, or at all events by the average nose of civilised Eu- 
rope, while, per contra, there are plants of vicious properties 
that aflord scent truly delicious—as, for example, the com- 
mon mezereon. With modern science to give us lessons, we 
find, bowever, that the ill-effects produced by the odors of 
one set of plants and flowers are balanced, perhaps quite 
overmatched, by the good effects of other sets. Most of us 
have heard of “ ozone.” It is one of those capital ingredients 
of the world that have existed from the beginning, but which 
have only of late years been actuaily recognised, and con- 
sists, in plain English, of highly electrified oxygen, the gas, 
when so electrifiei acquiring specially good qualities in regard 


{infected with the everlasting bustle, the eternal jingle of 
| money, and the unceasing roar of the worshippers of the 
|Golden Calf, that quiet to them would mean panic, and 
jsilence bankruptcy. City men never experience silence in 
the City. Its silence has been broken long before they arrive 
at their offices in the morning, and its hum continues long 
after they have left in the evening. The great cauldron of 
commerce is bubbling even before they commence their daily 
work, and it continues to simmer long after they have reached 
their mansions at South Kensington and Bayswater, or their 
suburban villas at Hampstead, Highgate, Lewisham, Camber- 
well, and Denmark Hill, or their river-side retreats, any where 
you please between Putney and Windsor. They know 
nothing whatever of the ailence of the City. This knowledge 
is only given to night policemen, to wakeful octogenarian 
City housekeepers, to bank watchmen, and to housebreakers. 
| On second thoughts, perhaps the latter class know little of it ; 
| they seldom go anywhere unless there is business to be done, 
jand although they know that there are plenty of cribs worth 
}cracking in the City, the whole place is so watched that it 
renders their be-crackment a matter of considerable difficulty 
as well as danger. 

The present writer, who is neither a night policeman, nor 
a wakeful octogenarian City housekeeper, nor a bank watch- 
man, nor a housebreaker, recently went for a tour in the 
silent City. He had not been to the fancy ball at the Man- 
sion House; neither had he been banqueting with the Most 
Worshipful Company of Serene Stevedores ; nor had he been 
dining with the captain of the guard at the Bank of England; 
nor was be on his way back trom the Guards’ mess at the 
Tower; nor bad he arrived at some unreasonable hour by a 
tidal train at London Bridge. He had done none of these 
things, and yet there he was—no matter why—standing in 
front of the official residence of the Lord Mayor, just at that 
period when silence is beginning to steal over the City like a 
mist, and settle down on it like a dense fog—a fog which 
seems to muffle every voice, put india-rubber tires round all 
the wheels, tie up every knocker with white kid, shoe every 
horse with felt, and every passer-by with American goloshes. 

I find I am particularly fortunate in the evening I have 
selected. There is ro great civic festival going on, my medi- 
tations will not be broken by the clatter of a hundred car- 
riages, the vapid conversations of a myriad of powdered 
footmen, and the flash of lights innumerable. A competitive 
examination in clock striking has just been held by the 
various steeples in the neighborhood. Every one has struck 
twelve according to its own tune; each in its turn strives to 
impress upon the silence that its own is the only right way 








under the Bank, hoist up treasure in buckets of mud, and 
jearry it away in mud-carts, till the Governor and Company 
jof the Bank of England awakeued some tine morning and 
jfound themselves bullionless. I pvotest [ should like to 
| wander about the interior of the Bank—with no burglarious 
jintention let it be distinctly understood—aud see the Temple 
of the Golden Calf in its silence, when its high priests were 
asleep. I should like to wander through the Three per Cent 
office when all the books were closed, when all the brisk 
young clerks who are so particular about signatures were 
asleep, and when the imbecile old ladies, with money in the 
funds, were dreaming of the perils they had gone through in 
being knocked about from beadle to clerk, and from clerk to 
beadle, in the pursuit of dividend ; to see the Parlor with all 
the chairs tenantless, the entrances beadieless, and the 
Rotunda silent as the grave. Are there any clerks left in 
charge all night? If so, I take it for granted that they sleep 
upon mattresses of dividend warrants, and lay their heads 
upon pillows of crisp banknotes. Possibly the wraith of Mr, 
Matthew Marshall, accompanied by a ghostly Bearer, rises 
now and then to haunt these unfortunate watchers with 
demands impossible to be satisfied. Who skall say? It is 
certain that few things look more inscrutable and adamantine, 
and none less sympathetic, than the outer walls of the Bank 
of England in the dead of night 

Let us glance at the Grocers’ Hall as we go by—which 
looks like a well-endowed Dissenters’ chapel in the dim light, 
and as if excellent dinners and superb wines had never been 
consumed within its precincts—and turn down Lothbary. 
There is not a soul stirring besides ourselves, and the stock- 
brokers’ cab-stand in Bartholonew-lane is untenanted. We 
turn up Capel-court: there is no bellowing of bulls, nor 
growling of bears now; our footsteps re-echo with such 
starling distinctness that we turn round sharply, thinking 
we are being followed, and that there are other prowlers 
about besides ourselves. The flags themselves look so inno- 
cent of speculation and jobbery, so full of good intentions, 
that they might serve as paving-stones to that quarter, to 
which the descent, according to classical authority, is so easy. 
As for the portals of the Stock Exchange itself, they appear to 
be closed so tightly that you wonder how it will be possible for 
them to be opened again at the proper time to-morrow morn- 
ing. “The House,” indeed, iooks so serious, so dignified, 
so severely respectable, that it might be the Tomb of 
the Stocks, the sepulchre of shares, a mausoleum for buoble 
companies. One can hardly realise the fact that in 
a dozen hours’ time these doors will be everlastingly on the 








up and down the worn steps; and that whatever there may 
be within the walls of our mausoleum will be galvanised into 
feverish and frantic life. As we turn to leave this dismal 
court we hear a species of Gregorian chaunt being dismally 
crooned, on & fourth-rate ccncertina, somewhere up on the 
top floor. What is the meaning of this? Is there an asylum 
for demented jobbers in this quarter, or is it the “ sweet litule 
cherub who sits up aloft and keeps watch o’ec the life of poor 
Stock,” who is giving this melancholy performance ? 


We take our way to the Royal Exchange, for we would 
fain see what goes on here at the witching hourof night. Do 
the merchants of long ago troop down here after twelve 
o’clock and whisper spectral quotations, and conclude phan- 
tom bargains? Does the ghost of Sir Thomas Gresham 
perambulate the French, American, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Greek, end Dutch walks, attended by sprites in the 
form of gigantic grasshoppers frisking and chirruping glee- 
fully? We pass in at the principal entrance. We notice tie 
doorway to Lloyd’s closed hard and fast, as if Lloyd wee 
dead, and all the underwriters had gone out of town to attend 
his funeral, or as if Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation had made the 
insurance of ships illegal, and Lloyd—who, by the way, is, or 
was, Lloyd ?—has closed his establishment in despair. We 
peer through the ornate iron gate at the entrance to the 
quadrangle. The whole place is dark and deserted, ‘There 
is noteven a beadle to break the monotony of the view; we 
/can just catch a glimpse of the lights in front of the Mansion 
| House winking and glittering through the western gate on 
the other side. A cold blast comes whirling through the 
elaborate gates; it chills us—we walk briskly away across 
Cornhill and enter Change-alley. We pause beneath the 
shadow of Garraway’s, and think how the neighborhood must 
be haunted with the uneasy spirits of the mad dabblers in the 
South Sea Bubble. There is a light in the windows of a 
banking-house giving on the alley. Whatis going on? Are 
fraudulent directors cooking accounts, or is it merely a staff 
of hard-worked clerks “on the balance?’ It is neither the 
one nor the other. It is simply some men whitewashing the 
interior of the office. You see time is so precious in the City 
that they cannot afford to sacrifice even a moment for clean« 
liness and beautification, Hence bankers are obiiged to do 
their work by day, and their washing by night. The white- 
washers do not seem to like their job: they are depressed ; 
they do not whistle blithely, and slap the ceiling merrily after 





swing; that a roaring, frantic, anxious crowd will be tearing - 
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the usual fashion of healthy whitewashers. They do their| 


work stealthily, as if whitewashing were a capital offence, and | and glittering in the black river as it hurries to the sea. F 


they were afraid of being discovered every moment. We 
jump up and tap playfully at the window: the whitewasher 
starts and peers anxiously in the direction of the noise: he 
looks cane, and no doubt thinks he has seen the ghost of | 


“Mr. Secretary Craggs, Sir John Blunt, or any one of the wild 


speculators who flourished a century and a half ago. Out 
into Lombard street—Lombard street, dark, sad, and silent. 
There are no anxious crowds jostling one another, no doors 
continually on the swing, like popular Se tam in a low 
neighborhood, as happy mortals plunge wildly in to drink of 
the Pactolean fount; no rustle of bank-notes, no auriferous 
jingle of sovereigns, no pleasant song with the refra‘u of 
“ Owlyeravit.” This happy hunting-ground of Thomas 
Tiddier might just as well be the Great Desert of Sahara, for 
all the use it would be to me at the present moment if I 
wanted to get a cheque cashed. Why should banking opera- 
tions be confined to the hours between nine A M. and four P.M., 
und why should not bankers have a clerix for nocturral duty, 
on the principle of the innkeezers, who have a porter up all 
night? Supposing I were to ring the bell and present a pro- 
perly signed cheque, at one of these banks, is it likely that 
some ancient housekeeper would come down with a weird 
cloak thrown over her night-dress, and give me the change ? 
I think i* is far more likely that the night watchman would 
awake suddenly from his slumber, and that I should find 
myseli without delay in charge of the nearest policeman. 
The silence increases. We can hear distinctly the measured 
tread of the policeman at the other end of the strect, and we 
feel compelled to speak in whispers, in order that he may net 
overhear our conversation, There is no one about, there are 
no roysterers and no revellers ; the thunder of late trains has 
entirely died away, and the thunder of early ones has not 
commenced. In the whole length of Fenchurch street we 
encounter but Gne person, and he is a stelwart Irish gentle- 
man who has charge of some works in connexion with pull- 
ing up the readway, or illuminating an ancient lantern, or 
keeping a very black cutty pipe in full blast, we cannot tell 
exactly which. Mincing-lane, gayest and most varied of the 
many retreats of commerce, is the most deserted and dismal 
quarter we have yet visited, and we ‘shudder as we see our 
faces reflected in ghostly fashion in the vast plate glasses of 
the office windows, as we pass by, The most curious part is 
that there is no sign, no vestige of the vast business conducted 
here, remaining. Who wouid ever dream of the sales of 
every description that are going on in this lane daily? Of 
rice, of sugar, of pepper, of nutmegs, of cinnamon, of tea, of 
coflee, of indigo, of hides, of ginger, of logwood, of shellac, of 
gum benjamin, of myrabolams, of nutgalls, and a hundred 
other articles of which particulars are given in catalogues 
which look like serious playbills run to seed. Nota sign of 
any of these things is to be seen. We can gaze right into 
some of the offices, and see that they seem to be swept and 
cleared, as if they were going to be Pet to-morrow morning. 
The dismal passage by the Commercial Sale Rooms looks 
more dismal than ever, as we gaze through the iron gate and 
note the one lamp fitfully flickering in what appears to be 
the entrance to some third-rate baths. We drift into Mark- 
lane, and find there the silence to be even more intense; we 
can distinctly hear the tick of a clock within a house as we 
pass by. We gaze through the windows of the Corn Ex- 
change: it looks like a bankrupt railway station, about to be 
converted into a literary institution. The stands seem as if 
they were going to be transformed into reading-desks and 
newspaper slopcs, and there is not so much as a grain of corn 
to be seen anywhere on the premises. We become objects of 
suspicion to a policeman, who evidently thinks we want to 
break into the Corn Exchange: we move on, and descend a 
somewhat steep and tortuous lane, and find ourselves in 
Thames street. Here we are ina region of cellar-flaps, which 
groan dismally or wheeze asthmatically, in different keys, as 
Wwe pass over them. We turn our faces westward and pass 
the Custom House. It looks as if the freest of free trade had 
been established ; asif all duties, inwards and outwards, were 
entirely abolished, and the whole building converted into one 
vast creche for poor children, in which all the inmates went 
to bed at seven o'clock. There are no lights to be seen ex- 
cept in a couple of windows on the top floor. Who is this 
burning the midnight gas, 1 wonder? Is it a surveyor-general, 
an inspector-gencral, a comptroller of accounts, a landing 
waiter, a searcher, or o jerquer? I have rather an idea that 


gaze downstream at the lights winking in the dark night,| mind, freshness, and fun, constitute the chief charm of his 


ar 


away down the Pool can we trace them; down past the | 


Tower, through the groves of masts and the tangle of cord- 
age, past the forest of Dockdom, the picturesque shores of 
Wapping, and as far as Limehouse can we sce the tiny glitter 
of lamps, like fallen stars in the distance. Here and there we 
notice a red or a green light, marking the situation of some 
pier or station ; there are no busy boats about, no fussy penny | 
steamers to break the ceaseless swirl of the dark river as it 

hurries away from the silent City. There is nothing to check 

the monotonous rush of its onward course. Stay, what is | 
that black mysterious boat that is hovering about, and shatter- | 
ing the long lines of lamp-reflections. Is it the police boat? | 
Or is it the craft of some aquatic burglar? What is that they | 
are towing astern? They break the silence of the night by | 
shouting. There is some sign of life on board the Hull} 
steamer at Fresh Wharf; there isa clanking of chains, and a_ 
faint steam issuing from her funnel; a heavy wagon has just | 
lumbered over the bridge in the direction of the Borough 

Market, and a couple of cabs have clattered along in the op- | 
posite direction; there are sounds as of the shunting of | 
carriages, and bumping of turn-tables in the Cannon-street | 
Station. The spell is broken. Here comes an empty hansom. 

Let us jump into it, and drive home, for in a little while the | 
City will be no longer silent, bu‘ will wake up to that fever- | 
ish anxiety uf speculation, to the everlasting fighting and 

struggling for so much per cent, to trade, to barter, to profit 

and to loss, which will last as long as Commerce lives, and 

until Enterprise retires from business.— Al! the Year Round. 


——o—___—_ ! 
| 
SCOTT, BULWER AND DICKENS. 

Scott painted the external man; he seldom troubled to seek | 
for ‘‘ the motive and the cue for passion.” He did not care to 
trace the subtle thought from its germ until it stood forth a 
thing. In the novels of Lord Lytton the physical man is ever 
subservient to the mental—the mind of a character 1s more 
prominent than his actions. No two writers, psychologically | 
considered, were more dissimilar than these great masters, to | 
whom, as pioneers, prose fiction is chiefly indebted for its 
overwhelming supremacy in the literature of the present day. 
The excellences of the one are the weaknesses of the other. 
Much of this dissimilarity must be ascribed to the diverse 
influences under which they began to write. Scott was forty 
years old when his first novel appeared ; Bulwer was in his teens. 
The former's more romantic vein of thought had been already 
worked out in his poems. He was a member of the most anti- 
ro:eantic of professions, a conservative in all things, little | 
influenced by the new school of ideas which had arisen out of | 
the chaos of tie French revolution ; he was essentially a man 
of the pre-revolutionary period, the barriers of which he never 
seemed, intellectually, to have crossed, Bulwer was the 
brilliant man of fashion—restless, erratic, fond of straying out 
of the social grooves into the wilderness of life; now the 
cynosure of the drawing room, now the solitary pedestrian, | 
wandering amid the wildest scenes of Italy or Switzerland, or 
the companion of a horde of Gypsies ; an enthusiastic diseij le | 
of the new prophets, imbued with the brilliant radicalism of 
France, the mysticism and metaphysics of Germany, aud the | 

, passionate poetry of which Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats were the high priests. Scott half despised the art of | 
novel-writing. He wrote to satisfy no inward sense of artistic 
beauty—not to embody the teeming forms of a shadow-haunted 
brain, but to build Abbotsford; he wrote that which would 
sell best. On the other hand, Bulwer held the art of the 
novelist second to none, Writing was to him a necessity 
strong as speech—the outpourings of a soul overflowing with | 
passion that would have utterance. No man was ever wore | 
eager for distinction—yearned more for fame and approbation ; | 
yet to obtain them he never departed from the ideal artistic | 








standard which he had fixed in his mind. While Sir Walter 
Seott governed his literary pursuits by the same law that 
obtains in commercial transactious, Lord Lytton—to judge 
by several of his works which were written under the full 
convietion that they would evoke a storm of hostile criticism— | 
believed that art should be amenable only to its own laws ; 
but to those laws he bowed submissively. Thus each of his 
great works is like some delicious strain of concerted music in 
which the barmonies and counter-harmonies, the various 
instruments and the opposing parts, blend in one delicious 














it must be a jerquer. IT have not, of course, the least notion 
What « jerquer is; except that he must be something very 
mysterious, and, I should opine, more likely than any one 
else to carry on his operations at two in the morning. We 
meet a dilapidated chitlonier, who is grubbing about amongst 
the rubbish heaps, and he is evidently very much scared at 
finding two tolerably respectable-looking individuals on his 
own ground so early in the morning. We pass through Bil- 
lingsgate Market, but we are too early, there is no one astir 


yet; but the bright light glimmering in the upper windows | educational sense, 
of a certain famous hostelry, close to the river, indicates that | ; 


in an hour’s time the place will be busy enough. In Dark 
house-lane we meet an individual, something between a 


: ; 0 guished, as a humorist he is unrivalled in this age ; but when 
decayed merman and a pinchbeck Diogenes, who is carrying | 


a lantern, and talking to himself, and under the church of | 
St. Magnus we meet a misanthropic scavenger who is talking 


~| very much to their disadvantage. Avs a novelist he is distin- 


whole. 

‘There are po facts in his narrative to peove that Mr Dickens 
ever was an educated man, aud all the testimony of his works 
is against the supposition. No trait of his genius is more 
salient than its entire self-dependence ; no defects of it are 
more marked than his intolerance of subjects which he did 
not understand, and his high-handed dogmatic treatment of 
matters which he regarded with the facile contempt of igno- 
rance, ‘This unfortunate tendency was fostered by the atmos- 
phere of flattery in which he lived; a life which, in the truly 

was singularly narrow ; and though he was 
not entirely to blame for the extent, it affected his later works 





he deals with the larger spheres of morals, with politics, and 
with the mechanism of State and official life, he is absurd. He 





, 4 4 announces truisms and tritenesses with an air of discovery | 
to bis horses something about “ Hullywhoop.” These are the | 7 


only persons we eucounter. And yet, in a little while, this 
thoroughfare will be crammed with wagons, porter will jostle 
porter, and each vie with the other in the depth and variety 
of his objurgations. There will be shouting and screaming ; 
there wil! be a loading and unloading of merchandise ; ware- 
house doors will be thrown open ; shops will display their 
wares, and the whirr and whiz of the crane will be heard 
without ceasing. And yet, at the present moment, it is as 
quiet and deserted as the back street of a small cathedral 
town. There are noisome odors as of decomposed fish, of 
decayed fruit, and of bilge water. There is an irritating dust 
containing splinters of straw, which our friend the scavenger 
has distributed in the ardor of his occupation. Let us go up 
the steps on to London Bridge, and see if we can get a breath | 
of fresh air. | 
Up the dirty, greasy, disreputable steps we pick our way | 
gingerly. There we find one or two poor creatures, one or 
two poor women in rags, sleep'ng so soundly, enjoying a few 
hours’ fitful oblivion, only to wake up and find life more 
wretched than ever. Tread softly, hush your voice ; do not 
let us take away the small scrap of comfort that oblivion 
alone can give. The bridge is almost deserted, for the scav-! 
engers have finished their work ; there are no vehicles on it, | 
so you have every chance of crossing without seeing the pro-| 
verbial grey horse. There is a policeman on one side of the| 
‘way and a young lady in a red shawl on the other, and one| 
or two shapeless masses—it is hard to say to which sex they | 
belong—crouch on the stone seats here and there. We find 
a seat that is untenanted, and we lean over the parapet, and 


impossible to a well-read man, and he propounds with an air | 
| of conviction, hardly provoking, it is so simply foolish, flour- 
| ishing solutions of problems which have long perplexed the 
| gravest and ablest minds in the higher ranges of thought. 
We hear of his extensive and varied reading. Where is the 
evidence that he ever read anything beyond fiction, and some 
of the essayists ? Certainly not in his books, which might be 


stories, and their entire originality is the ** note” which pleases 
most ; but when he writes ‘‘ pictures” of a land of the great 


_past of poetry, art, and politics, with as munch satisfied flip- 
pancy as when he describes the common objects of the London 
| Streets, (for which he yearned in the midst of all the medieval 


glories of Italy,) he makes it evident that he had never been 
educated, and had not educated himself.— Temple Bur. 


—_>——_—. 
BROKEN-KNEED FRIENDS. 


If any one wishes to obtain the reputation of being a philan- 
thropist and a philosopher combined, there is no surer way of 
his attaining the desired end than by expatiating on the diffe- 
rent treatment which a man receives when he is sailing on the 
glistening sea of prosperity and when he is battling with the 
black waves of adversity. It is always a sure curd to play to 
talk about how one’s friends drop off when they discover that 
there is a probability that, instead of getting anything out of 
tim, he may want to drag something from them. It is not by 
any means difficult to point the moral to the effect that it is 
shown that they never love one for himself, but that their 
affection is, at the best, a somewhat refined description of that 
kind kuown as ‘‘cupboard love.” People, when dealing with 
this matter upon abstract grounds, have nothing but compas- 
sion for the unfortunate and condemnation for the prosperous 
friends. ‘This is unjust, and the large majority of the world 
acknowledges the fact by making its practice wonderfully at 
variance with its precept. ‘The truth is, that a great portion 
of those persons who come to grief show few traits of character, 
when in the midst of their misfortunes, calculated to endear 
them to the hearts of those with whom they constantly asso- 
ciate. Your broken -kneed friend is, more often than not, a 
earping, disagreeable fellow, always ready to make nasty 
remarks himself, but prepared to take instant offence at any- 
thing smart that may be said of him. The true man bears his 
woes in as becoming a manner as possible, not caring to go 
about demanding sympathy ard substantial recognition of his 
misfortunes, and losing patience if this be not immediately 
extendedtohim. The broken-kneed friend, on the other band, 
is continually raving of his troubles and pointing out, with 
tiresome pertinacity, how he is answerable for none of them. 
According to his own showing, he has been the most prudent, 
talented, and conscientious mau that ever lived. Hint that he 
has, perhaps, failed in a matter of judgment, and, though such 
is undoubtedly the case, he will work himself up into a ue- 
mendous fume and rail against what he describes as your 
Uinty-heartedness and calm insolence in a manner that is 
startling, if not edifying. He does not only show his teeth to 
your tace, but he has many a snap at you behind your back. 
You are, perhaps, prosperous and he isa’t. But is that any 
merit of yours, think you? or is it any discredit to him that 
he is not in the upper position? Not a bit of it. You have: 


| had luck, and he has not; that is your only superiority over 
‘him. It is not by any means an easy matter to do him a 


kindness. If you treat him gushingly he is at once impressed 


| with the firm conviction that you are endeavoring to patronize 
jhim, a sort of thing which he immediately resolves not to 


stand. If you adopt a calmer tone towards him he jumps to: 
the conclusion that you are a ‘‘stuck up” snob, and are 


jushamed to fraternize with him on account of his poverty. If 


you ask him to your house to dinner, to meet certain other 
friends, the probability is that he detects a desire on your part 
to slight him, apparent in your not having asked him to meet 
some one else. If you do not piss him the compliment at alk 
you must expect henceforward to be considered his most bitter 
foo. When, during the progress of a conversation, you venture 


,to express an opinion contrary to another wash he has 


enunciated, he persuades himself that you are vaunting your 
superiority at his expense. But, because you have money and 
he has not, he is not going to allow himself to be put upon, 
and so he does battle with you in a manner that is, to say the 
least of it, extremely vigorous. In his dormant moments, he 
is continually explaining how very impotent he is, and how he 
cannot, of course, expect todo as you and the rest of the world 
can. He knows that he is an utterly insignificant being, and 
that, though he may have brains and a fine nature, he must be 
taught to appreciate this fact. But he thanks goodness that 
teaching is unnecessary, as he has learned the lesson sufli- 
cieftly well. 

It is, perhaps, only natural that a man should appear at his 
worst when the sun of prosperity bas ceased to shine upon 
him. Bat this fact, if fact it be, in no way mitigates the 


| unpleasantness caused by the broken-kneed friend. When he 


is so extremely sensitive, when he is ever on the look-out for 
slights, end ready for displays of irritability, is it at all 
strange that many who have known him in his better days 
should avoid him? It is not, perhaps, the fault of the broken- 
kneed friend that when he has come down a *‘cropper” he 
should appear very woe-begone, but it is not compulsory upon 
him to rave about his troubles to everybody whom he meets. 
Apart from all his other imperfections, ke is too expecting. 
He seems to think that all his friends are morally bound ts: 
render him such assistance as shall restore him to his original 
position. He is content with being helped in a small way, 
because he labors under the impression, which is evident, 
though not expressed, that so lony as a quondam associate hag 
a guinea in his purse, he has a claim to ten shillings of it. 
Now, the fact is, that frequently there is no ground whatever 
for such pretensions. Friendship is more often than not a 
matter of convenience. A invites B to his house because he 
wishes to be asked to B’s place, and to mix with B's friends, 
A is actuated by precisely the same feelings in reference to B. 
It is part of their programme that they shall be polite and 
friendly towards each other; but this does not necessarily 
imply true affection either upon the one side or the other, 


the only books in the world, for any indication of study or | Politeness and heartiness of demeauor is pleasant, and imparts 
book-knowledge in them. Nota little of their charm, not a/an element to life without which it would be intinitely more 
little of their wide-spread miscellaneous popularity, is refera- | dreary thanis now the case. Therefore A and B cultivate it, but 
ble to that very thing. Every one can understand them ; they | it should not be understood that their expressions are anything 
are not for educated people ouly ; they do not suggest compa-| more than the ebullitions of the feelings of a moment. If A 
risons, or require _eXplanations, or imply associations ; they | comes to grief he is at once unable to give B an equivalent for 
stand alone, self-existent, delightful facts. A slight reference | that which B is in a position tooffer. The fact of A’s breaking 
to Fielding and Smollett, a fine rendering of ove chapter in | down involves the smash of all that which has attracted them 
English history—the Gordon Tiots—very finely done, aud ajto each other, and made them mutually extend the band of 
clever adaptation of Mr. Carlyle’s ** Scarecrows” to his own | social intercourse. When such an intimacy is cultivated it is 
stage, in ** A ‘Tale of Two Cities,” are positively the only traces | never calculated on either side that at some future date one 
of books to be found in the long series of his works. is | will be required to deal out to the other somethiug more than 
* Pictures from Italy” is specially curious as an illustration of | conventional hospitality ; it is brought to fruition with an eye 
the possibility of a man’s living so long in a country with an | only to present circumstances. Of course it may be said that 
old and famous history, without discovering that he might 


‘ this is a very hollow kind of fmendship, to whick may be 
| possibly understand the country better if he kuew something 


, y replied that there are very few friendships of the Damon aud 
about the history, He always caught the sentimental and | Pythias kind, and that such, rarely, if ever, breaking down, do 
humorous: elements in everything; the traditional, spiritual, | not afford food for comment on the part of the philanthropic 
philosophic, or sesthetic not at all. His prejudices were the philosopher. It is hard to see how either A or B ean be 
prejudices, not of one-sided opinion and conviction, but of charged with ingratitude and baseness in acting in the manner 
ignorance “all round.” His mind held no clue to the char- 


indicated. The folly is that le will invest the concerns 
| acter of the peoples of foreign countries, and their tastes, arts, 7 poe erns of 


3 , , sir tast every-day life with a halo of sentimentality which, as ajmatter 
and creed were ludicrous mysteries to him. His vividness of | of fact, is false and factitious—Lideral Review. 
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inanit would be like ihe play of “ Hamlet” with the part of house-mother; and after she has used them for one Summer 





] B i ‘ oy er : ania “i 
DOLLS. | blue, pink, green, or while mosquito netting can be easily beer cen igen was — witha position in the Dominion 
en ; eae a \stretched and tacked over them by the skilful fingers of the | Cabinet, and, quite recently, was appointed Lieutenant Gov- 
Inanity is of the very essence of dollhood. A doll without ernor of his native province, the highest civil post to which 
any British-American may aspire. 


take ai ie thames ie /HOthing could persuade her to go without them another sea- 
Hamlet left out. But thisis not the only reason why there is | A large collection of political essays and letters on the ques- 


: k ‘le FE we, thomas ’ >. son. They will exclude mosquitoes, flies, moths, and all) _ 
a scarcity of tall he 2 ~ —— ge we +e ty silly, but she | other aa, and will not pe om the fresh, cvol air, They tions of tho day bear the name of Mr. Howe, and a few of a 
must be of a os ped at >t * man De spoonily mare very easily taken out and put in; or they can be go ar- | purely literary character, besides many speeches, lectures, and 
pr Sag gah serch Tene sigan title ag ranged that the windows can be closed on damp, cool days. frome Pha was also, a few years ago, a frequent contribu- 
tia ease Neral i ad Nc SE ‘*, Any woman can tack a piece of the netting across the Jower tor to the ALBIon, 
ap a eee oe rae ~ ee ge aoe an with. Aud halt of the window =a outside of the seah, if that is the | A telegram from Halifax, received on Sunday night, says : 
whoever heard of a sentimental flirtation with a gaunt only meaus she can employ. The wire gauze requires a The sudden death of Lieut. Gov. Howe, this morning, causes 
giantess ? No: a doll, to be thoroughly adoll, must be smail workman's handling, and it’ ean be made into permanent Wiversal sorrow in this community. 
mince et petite. of course one’s idea of the type is a small, shades which will withstand all weathers) When we have Sitce his return to the Province, bis family and friends looked 
plump, fair woman (dark women have a tendency to be too tried the good eflect of these shades, we must also have the hopefully forward to his recovery, He was oat driving on 
piquanie) with large blue eyes that would be good if they | doors attended to. A slight framework of pine can be made, Friday. The nnexpected death of the statesman has cast a 
were not so utterly devoid of expression, a delicious nez re- and fastened to the outer door posts by means of strong gloom over the city to-day. Deep regrets are expressed for 
trousse, and a mouth that might be tempting if it were not, hinges; and with a hasp to fasten it with, and a handle to his loss by all classes of citizens. Flags were displayed at 
betore we have Been acquainted with its possessor for half- open it by, we can bie defiance to flies and mosquitoes both | balf-mast from the Royal Alfred, the citadel, all the merchant 
= pore rin anager Maps dln Boe ‘by day and night. Common tools and a little ingenuity are | shipping in port, the public buildings, aud mauy private ones. 
H ‘mez s 9 ries | eas vd ‘ “ a | i 
silly jrelevamt remarks or monosyllatie replies. general [peeled 10 prepare. dovr, bind, or sade for the outer 
vacuity of expression pervading the whole compleics the | comfort of the cook and housewife Mos uito netting can | 
portrait We need hardly say, however, that the reality does | . — 8 


Although complaining 





Acmeh: rae : ) fo s , i : 

not by any means inevitably coincide with the standard of os Bones, Bos fl ba Doge gery Myon nllypeeacagsic ys Bg 

the ideal. Dolls, of course, are not all cast physically in the 1 59 , iiteg 
; t as . | would be preferable, because it w s t D 

same mould ; nor are they, as is frequently implied, invaria- | dl be far preferable, because it would last for a long time, 

bly pretty even in their own style, while of that beauty 


necessarily ignorant. The popular opinion, indeed, is to some | one es me | ges ee haf ot =o = 
extent disproved, even whilst for the moment it seems to be |© cee pr? ae Ger ‘ ~s or the kitchen, pantry, an 
supported by the common phrase of “ pretty doll,” for if all ee Se 
dolls were pretty where would be the appropriateness of ap- 
plying the epithet to any one individual in particular? It 
would be like speaking of a“ four-legged quadruped,” or a 
“ cheating swindler.” It is in mind, or, rather in want of 
mind, that they are all alike, and this may perhaps furnish us 
with the clue of the popular vclief in their beauty. A woman Listened and waited long ; 
of ordinary ability, even if possessed of good looks somewhat Then, like a summer bee, I fell to humming 
below the average, may yet, by the charms of her manner, or | y inakalnn of hopeful song 
ber conversation, attract to herself a certain share of atten- . 
tion and admiration, A doll is compelled to depend upon | 
her beauty alone, and, in default of this, she is almost certain | 
to be neglected and Jeft to “blush unseen,” or, at any rate, | 
unregarded, It is with the pretty dells only that the general 
body of men are ordinarily brought in contact, ard hence the 
not unnatural result has been the propagation of the heresy | 
to which we have just adverted. But that there are plain | 
dolls—girls who possess all the disagreeable qualitications for | 
doll-hood without the one redeeming point of an expression- 
less, statuesque beauiy—most of us have learned to our cost. 
It must be admitted, however, that a certain number of pretty 
girls have found their way into the class who have no busi 
ness to be there—reduced to it by their beauty. Never pos- 
sessed of asuperabundance of intellect, they have been so 
- self-conscious, so thoroughly awake to their own personal at- 
tractions, that they have disdained to cultivate their minds, 
to make the most of their moderate abrlities ; and now they | 
reap their reward by finding themselves classed amorg the | 
pretty dolls. Oh, the horror of having a doll for a partner— | 
the agony of the vain, despairing attempt to make conversa- | 
tion for one who is utterly incapable of aflording you the | 
| 
| 
! 


—_————_>—__—_— 
WATCHING. 
BY MARY J. SAWYER. 
One night I sat and listenéd for his coming 


But some caprice o’ertook me in the singing— 
Some elf, with mocking whim, 
Echoed my carol with a woful ringing 
Of utterance crossed and grim. 


My song became a sigh, as if a sorrow 
Had fallen on my heart ; 
My song, ‘* We meet, my love and I, to-morrow, ” 
as now ‘ Dear love, we part.” 


And, though secure in joy, I turned to pond'ring! 
On mingled themes of pain ; 

Shaping to this in fearful, troubled wond'riag— 
“Tf he comes not again ? 


“Tf this brief waiting were a life-long seeking ; 
If these mad fears were true ; 

And this unsummoned voice, within me speaking, 
Into conviction grew ? 


‘* Tf, though this instant face to face expecting, 
Never should he return ; 

What if that slight farewell, all unsuspecting, 
Had been for Death's eterne ?” 


slightest assistance. There is only one really eflectual mode | 
of eséape with which we are acquainted, and that is a danger- | 
ous one. Dolls are almost invariably desperate flirts to the | 
full extent of their powers of flirtation, and a visit to the con- | 
servatory, or some other equally rash step, will arouse them | 
to a degree of brilliancy that must almost astonish themselves, | 
or will at any rate be sufficient to relieve one from tie ennre 
of av inanimete partner. | 
Dolls are, as a rule, exempt from many of the failings to 
which feminine flesh is heir. We seldom find in them that 
fretfulness or irritability that is, anfortunately, not rare 
among their less insipid sisters; on the contrary, they are 
frequently exceptionally even-tempered—* amiable” is the 
epithet by which culogistic friends delight to characterise 
them—and thus, to those who are willing to overlook in a 
woman the entire absence of all original ideas, and to con- 
tent themselves with a feeble reproduction of derived opin- 
ions, they are, for a time, not altogether unpleasant com- 
panions. As a sort of compensation, however, to their 
*“amiability’—a term of ecmmendation, by the way, which 
we find generally bestowed upon a girl to whom more decided 
praise would be misapplied—the greatest weakness of their 
sex seems to be in them abnormally developed) Their jea- 
lousy is not a mere latent spark, bursting forth into a flame 
upon occasion; it isa positive passion. Conscious, perhaps, 
of the most ephemeral nature of their sole attraction, they 
appear to be continually upon the gud vive, and to labor in- | 
cessuntly under the belief thaé they are being defrauded of | Hox. Joszrpm Howe, Lieutenant Governor or Nova 
some portion of that attention to which they are rightfully ;Scorta.—The British-American confederation has lost, in the 
entitled. | death of this statesman, which occurred at the Government 
It is difficult to conceive what special purpose is served by | House, in Halifax, on Sunday morning, one of its ablest pub- 

- the existence of the class under consideration. We might, lic men, and probably its most brilliant writer and orator. He 
perhaps, imagine that their highest mission should be, liter- | was a tardy convert to the scheme of confederation, and his 
ally,“ to suckle fools and.chronicle small beer”’—to become | opposition was found to he so formidable that the advantages 
the wife of some individual of the opposite sex of about their | conceded to the maritime provinces on entering the union are 
own mental calibre, and the mother of his children. His family fled from reli- 


{ could not think—my heart sank down in anguish— 
Nor see, for Hope was blind; 

Ile gone, Lin the toiling race must languish, 
The envied goal resigned. 


‘** For who would care,” so moaned Iin my sadness, 
“* For such as I alone? 

I borrow of his light, his sunny gladness, 
Which goes when he is gone. 


‘* Never return!”—— But in that instant’s pining 
My weary grief had flown, 

Hiis eyes upon my moistened cheek were shining, 
I was no more alone! 


But in those hours of watching I descended 
Chasms of prescient woe, 

By his caressing arm alone defended 
From griefs I yet may know. 


—_ = — — — 


OBITUARY. 








But we | ascribed to it in large measure, 
can scarcely believe that any class of sentient beings, created | gious persecution in England, and settled in Massachusetts, 
for a specific purpose, can have varied, as a class, from their | not far from Boston, where the father of the subject of this 
destiny; and we do not find that dolls, as a rule, evince a| notice, John Howe, conducted the Mussachusetts Gazette and 
disposition to take untu themselves husbands of their own | Boston News-Letter, about the p-riod of the Revolution, Be- 
low intellectual type. On the contrary, one of the most in- |ing a loyalist, or, as was said, a‘* Tory,” the country became 
teresting problems that could be propounded for solution at | too hot for John Howe on the ontbreak of the Revolution, and 
the present day would be why so many really clever men | be removed with his family to Halifax, N. 8., where his loyalty 
have chosen dolls for their wives. It certainly is not evi- | was rewarded by various offices, snch as King’s Printer and 
dence in favor of the Darwinian theory of “ natural selec- | Postmaster-General, which he beld for many years. Joseph 
tion.” The truth, perhaps, is that a man who has devoted | Howe was born on the Northwest Arm, Halifax, N. S., in 1804. 
his attention to mental culture has had but little time to be- | He was educated by his father, and was marred on the 2d of 
stow upon society. If he is anxious to make the most of his | February, 1828, to Catherine Susan Ann, only danghter of 
intellect he is scarcely likely to be a “ ladies’ man.” His | Captain John Macnab, Nova Seotia Fencibles. He held the 
area of choice is exceedingly limited ; his acquaintance with | positions of Governor of Dalhousie College, Halifax, and of 
the dispositions of those from whom his choice must even- | King’s College ; Vice-President of the Nova Scotia Historical 
tually be made is probably more limited still—Ciril Service |Svciety, and President of the Mechanics’ Institute. His career 
Review. as a journalist was marked for energy and ability, and extended 

over the period from 1827 to 1856, with a brief interval. He 
was editor and proprietor of the Acadian (Halifax) from 1827 
to 1828, and of the Nora Scotian from the latter year until 
1841, when he retired from the Press for a brief period, but 





—_—_—_@—____ 
NETTING FOR WINDOWS AND DOORs. 


If we would have cool parlors, dining rooms, kitchens, and 
bedrooms, during the hot Summer weather, we must have 


while the cotton netting is usually destroyed in two years. | 
Pagani : u using the cotton netting, however, for the windows, it is 
which is in any degree dependent upon expression they are |! Bt Setting, Bewerer, tor tis windows, & te 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Captain Jack has surrendered, and the Modoc war is at an 
end. It is not made public how the prisoners will be dis- 
posed of, 

The American department of the Vienna Exposition was 
opened on Thursday. 

Ex-Empress Engenie has made a public appeal to the people 
of France in favor of her son. 


The Prince and Priucess of Wales opened a new town hall 
at Bolton on Thursday. 

Urbano Ratazzi, the Italian statesman, is dead. 

A despatch from Shanghai, giving some particulars of the 
capture by the Imperial Chinese forces of the City of Taleefoo, 
capital of a Mohammedan state in the Province of Yunnan, 
Southwestern China, says the most faghtfal scenes were wit- 
nessed in the conquered city upon the entry of the Emperor's 
army. The victorious force fell upon their captives and 
massacred 30,000 of them, ‘The Sultan poisoned himself, 
preferring death by his own hands to falling into the power of 
his enemies, 

the Law Times understands that the Judges facilitated the 
entrance of Mr. Edwin James in the ‘lower branch” of the 
profession—although holding him to be properly disbarred by 
the Benchers of his Inn—by making an order relieving him 
from the necessity of passing the preliminary examination. 

It is stated that Hon. Edward Kenny will succeed the late 
Mr. Howe as Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia. 

Tyndall illustrates the value of a single potato by supposing 
that every potato in the world but one were destroyed, that 
one would contain in itself the possibility of again stocking the 
world with an invaluable article of food. 

The towers of the Cathedral of Cologne have reached the 
height of 230 feet. ‘The construction of the spires, which are 
to bring the total height up to 600 feet, will be commenced, 
Six years more are recuired for terminating the work. 

An English newspaper having offered a prize of $500 for the 
best safety-valve, 26 designs were submitted, from which one 
has been’ selected by two eminent engineers, although they 
observe, *‘it lands them in the upparent absurdity of approv- 
ing a design which is in the scope of any tyro in engineering.” 

Under the new military law of Italy, Victor Emanuel will 
soon have a regular army of 300,000 men of all arms, anda 
reserve militia of 250,000, of which it 1s expected 200,000 will 
be effective. 

Dr. Pusey has returned to Oxford, and it is stated that his 
health is completely re-established. 

The Legislature of Michigan has appointed a board of fish 
commussioners and given them $15,000 for the next ten years, 
for the purpose of waking experiments in the artificial propa- 
gation of fish. 

Lovers of good eating in Paris have a fresh blessing in the 
shape of a new kind of game. ‘lbis is the marmot, the little 
creature carried about Europe by the Piedmontese showmen, 
It is stated that the marmot has long been eaten in Italy. The 
meat is said to have the flavor of wild boar, rather strong, and 





demanding a highly spiced sauce. 


The new Italy doesn’t like pilgrims and pilgrimages to 
Assisi, Del Monte, and other sacred shrines, and the mob, we 
are told, beats any ii!-starved creature who may be caught 
upon his journey in scollop shells anda big hat. One wayfarer 
was recently scourged cruelly at Foligno, and another at Rome. 
The sooner liberality which is thus intolerant finds out its 
inconsistency and reforms its ways altogether, the better for 
the cause of real regeneration. 

A barrister, to avenge himself on an opponent, wrote 
** Rascal” in his hat. The owner of the hat took it up, looked 
ruefully into it, and, turning to the judge, exclaimed, ‘‘1 
claim the protection of this honorable court; for the opposing 
counsel has written bis name in my hat, and I have strong 
suspicion that he intends to make off with it.” 


An odd accident happened to a London artist this season, 
Mr. Orchardson, at the last moment previous to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, was rubbing his picture, and near bim 
stood a lamp containing paraffine. His cloth caught the 
flames, and blazing up, burned out a boat which lay in the 
foreground of the picture. 

A Brooklyn sea captain, just returned from a tour of the 
Holy Land, expressed himself disgusted with Jerusalem, ‘* It 
is the meanest placo Lever visited! There is not a drop of 
liquor in the whole town fit to drink.” 

The late Duke of Wellington was so constan‘ly robbed of 
his umbrella, without which he never ventured out, by persons 
offering to hold it for him snd then finding it too distinguished 
a relic to be surrendered, that be declined, towards the end of 
his days, to trust that peacefal weapon out of his grasp, and in 
accompanying the Queer in 1842 to visit a new sloop-of-war 
climbed up and down the companion ways with not only his 
gingham, but a cumbersome cocked hat, in his hands, to the 
consternation of the brave tars, who watched him irom every 
spar, deck and porthole within eye-shot. : 





returned in 1844, and edited the Nova Scotian and the Morning 
Chronicle from that time until 1856. 

His political prominence began in 1841 as Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia. In politics he was a 


mosquito netting or wire ganze in all our windows, and, if 
possible, at the Coors also. Window blinds canrot take the 
places of netting or gauze, because they exclude so much of 





the cool evening and night air, and although they are very | Liberal, and for many years previous to the formation of the | 


essential and needful to shut out the hot sunshine and the confederation was the leader of that party in Nova Scotia, and 
beating storm, yet they will not answer all our needs. Mos- | of the Anti-Confederation or Repeal party of that Province 
quito netting can be purchased at a very Cheap rate, and the for some time after that event. 

“ oude men” can easily make or procure some frames to fitall _ In 1868 he declined the overtures made to him to enter the 
the windows, which can be either painted white, or stained a , Dominion Government with a seat in the Privy Council. At 
dark red to match the sashes of the windows. Then dark |a later date, however, Mr. Howe gave his influence to the new 


|3 hours on the Maidstone :oead, in England. 


Major Colborne backs himself for £100 to walk 15 miles in 
Ilu is to carry a 
brick weighing 64 pounds in each hand, so as not to toach bis 
sides. 

The Prussian veteran, General Von Molike, who is almost 
as bald as ZEschylus or Julins Casar, is much annoyed by 
applications, from ‘Teuton ladies, for locks of his luir, who are 
unaware of his shining calvity. 

A new English edition of the Prayer Book changes, by a 
typographical error, the verse in Psalms, ‘*‘Thou bas broken 
my bonds” into ‘* thou has broken my bones.” 
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George Faulkner, of Dublin, used to sit a whole night with 
a solitary strawberry at the bottom of his glass, over which he 
used generally to pour four bottles of claret, doing it, he 
would say, ‘* because a doctor recommended it for its cooling 
qualities.” 

In the last session of Parliament, Mr. Bass, the famous 
brewer, stated that he paid £140,000 a year for railway trans- 


 — 
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having decided that this bird was a domestic pet, fined the THE CONTINENT. 
man £3, with the alternative of fourteen days’ imprisonment. | The Orleanists in the Assembly are seeking an alliance with 
The supporters of the Female Suffrage Bill have antagonists the Left Centre, having refused to form a coalition with the 
in high qnarters. It was noticed at the recent division that | Legitimists and Bouapartists. ‘The Left Centre, however, de- 
the Marquis of Lorne voted against the measure, and it is now cline to entertain their propositions. 


stated that he (and his feeling is shared by the Princess Louise) A special despatch to the London Times, from Paris, says 


: oe - is so strongly opposed to the movement, that when asked to the Minister of the Interior has sent a cireular to the Prefects 
portation, and was a shareholder in the princigal companies of | 


the realm, and that ke was strongly in favor of the purchase 
by the State of all the railroads in the United Kingdom. 


An English reviewer points out the fact that at the present 
time it is the novel, and not the ballad, that forms the nation, 
and that the school, of sensational writers, who almost mono 
polize the popular reading of two countries, are doing the 
English language a mischief that can hardly be cured. 

Prof. Bottgar some twenty years since proposed that films 
of iron should be deposited by electricity upon engraved 
c»pper plates for the purpose of preserving them from wear in 
printing. He now proposes that the deposit should be made 
from the ammonia sulphate of iron, which, he says, gives 
admirable results, the iron films being of great hardness, 

The latest boon to literary travellers is ‘‘ Graphine,” which is 
described by the London press as a little packet containing 
four small sheets of paper, and on cutting of a little bit, no 
larger than one’s finger nail, and soaking it in a tablespoonful 
of water, it will produce a beautiful purple-colored ink. This 
condensed writing ink can be carried in the pocketbook, like 
court plaster, and uo traveller need in fature take an inkstand 
about with him, 

The chief of police in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, lately 
received a telegram requesting him to ** look out for a runaway 
having a black moustache five feet ten inches in height with a 
velvet coat.” . 

In a late funeral discourse it was pathetically remarked that 
the deceased “ had gone to his rest, where the cares of this 
worid couldn’t follow him, and where he wouldn’t rave and 
curse about taxes any more.” 

It is stated that the Education Act is being put in force in 
the districts of (draw a very long! breath, gentle reader!) 
Lianfairmathafarneithaf and Llanfairpwiigwyngyll, Wales. No 
donbt the first efforts of the school boards in these prettily 
designated hamlets will be directed to teaching the young 
Llanfairmathafarneitbafists and Llanfairpwilgwyngyllians how 
to spell and pronounce the mellifluous nominations of their 
native healths, 


Lady Smith, widow of Sir Edmund James Smith, the 
eminent botanist, who was knighted by George IV., reached 
her 100th birthday on the 11th ult, On the 12th a dinner was 
given to 109 of the oldest people in the town of Lowestoft, 
where Lady Smith lives, and a grand dinner was also held in 
the evening to farther celebrate the event. The town was 
decorated with bunting. 

An Irish physician was called to examine the corpse of 
another Irishman, who had been assassinated by some of his 
countrymen, ‘*'This person,” said he, after inspecting the 
body, *‘ was so ill that if he bad uot been murdered he would 
have died half an hour before.” 


The Established Church Presbytery of Edinburgh has 
decided that Dr. Wallace's “ preaching is calculated to unsettle 


take the chair at the approaching meeting of the Society for of Departments inviting the union of all good citizens in the 
improving the Education of Women, he refused to do so unless | support of order, and advocating the energetic maintenance of 
Mrs, Grey promised that no ladies should speak. Last year couservative principles as the only means of restoration of the 
several of them spoke, but this year they are to be reduced to | country. 
silence. | It is reported that the Bank of France will advance the 
Some of the provincial papers say that Mr. Joseph Arch, ths | funds necessary to complete the payment of the war indemnity, 
champion of the agricultural laborer, is at present pursuing @ | and that the evacuation of French territory by German troops 
vigorous canvass at Woodstock, in view of the next general | will follow immediately. 
election. | President MacMahon has {issued a proclamation to the army, 
At a late meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. N. | in which he says: ‘‘'The choice of a President of the Republic 
Elias, the gold medallist cf the year, and the first European | from your ranks sbows the confidence of the National Assem- 
who has made a journey through Western Mongolia, read a! bly in your loyalty.” 
paper upon that remote district. Sir Heury Kawlinson said) Pye President has issued an order appointing General Lad- 
that Mr, Elias’s journey had been one of about 2,000 miles, | mirault, now Military Governor of Paris, to the command of 
and during its entire length Mr, Elias had made a series of | 4),, army of Versailles. 
accurate and connected astronowical observations of the lati- | Official Ji ] th jntmmnk often Ti 
tude and longitude as well as of the altitude of hills and places | Tho tag tn f War in ol s opine ‘n , = iss a h 
above the sea level. These observations were now being | Barail to be Minister of War "of the Oabi ae ae Se 
worked out, and proved to be most valuable. They were, in completes the reconstruction o hasan ines. 
fact, the first accurate observations we had ever had of Central| It is reported that the Marquis de Banneville, the Embassa- 
Asia, and would enable us to lay down correctly the physical | dor of France at Vienna, will be recalled. 
features of the region on a mathematical Lasis. It was fur this! The French Assembly has voted to rebuild the column of 
important service to geography that the council had determined Vendome. 
to award the gold medal of the Society to Mr. Elias, The presence of Prince Jerome Napoleon in Paris is the 
The Dean of Chester preached on Sunday morning, the 11th | cause of great agitation in the lobbies at the National As- 
ult., at the Cathedral on the subject of Chester saces, which | sembly. 
he strongly condemned, as causing loss of property, loss of | A special despatch from Berlin says the German Government 
character from intoxicating drinks and from the rain of gamb- | is dissatisfied with President MacMahon’s address to the French 
ling, and as leading to immorality of a still grosser nature, Assembly, and will not enter into regular diplomatic relations 
The 102d anniversary of the birthday of Robert Owen was | with his Government until satistied that France will faithfully 
held on Wednesday evening, the 14th ult., at the Princess | adhere to the Treaty ot Frankfort. 
Concert Room, Castle-street, Oxford-street. | The Shah of Persia arrived at Berlin on Saturday afternoon. 
The offertory has been adopted in Wilton ‘parish church. | He was received at the railway station by the Emperor Wil- 
The Earl of Pembroke has expressed his willingness to resisn | liam, several Imperial Princes, and Prince Bismarck, and was 
all claim on his own family seat, and to continue the payment | escorted to the palace assigned him during his sojourn in 
of his usnal church rate, which amounts to a large sum, if the | Berlin by a large body of troops, who made an imposing dis- 
church is thrown open free and unappropriated. play. At the depot and on the streets through which the 
The directors of a London co-operative omnibus company | procession moved, there were great crowds of citizens who 
have just adopted an ingenious method of inducing the public | enthusiastically welcomed the distinguished visitor. 
to use their onmibuses instead of those of the opposition com-| Asiatic cholera has appeared in two villages in West Prussia, 
pany. ‘lhey offer a set of prizes every three months to the | having been communicated from Russian Poland. A rigid 
persons who can produce the largest number of tickets in | quarantine of the infested districts has been established. 
proof that they have performed the journey. ‘The prizes| 4 correspondent with the Russian expedition against Khiva 
consist of sums of £5, £2 10s., £1 10s., and four of 5s. says the two columus of General Kauffmen's command pros 
The trial of Mr. Joshua Le Bailly, one of the judges of | ceeding from the east are about to meet in the Boukan Hills. 
the Royal Cogirt in Jersey, was brought to a close on the | ‘The Orenburg aud Mangishlak columns have approached neer 
13th ult., having lasted eight days. ‘lhe prisoner, who was | enough to each other to establish communication, 
managing director of the Mercantile Union Bank, now in|  pye Constituent Cortes assembled on June 1. ‘The session 
some ea ee charged with fraud and embezzlement in| ya. formally opeued by Senor Figueras, President of the Min- 
disposing of various securities deposited with the bank to|;. ‘ wnoech § i siutel i 
the amount of £8,000, with pledging Sardinian bonds value oo Sane Se Se oe eee 














the minds of ordinary hearers, and to create doubls as to the 


; : . Ue | Spanish people to choose their own Government. The Re- 
£5,000, with which he had been entrusted ; with presenting : said, would . li f ord t I 
a false report to shareholders, issuing 15,000 £1 notes | ae oe eae ee eS Se ee 


fundamental traths of our religion;” but ‘that, in the cir-| falsely dated, and giving the guarantee of the bank for a 


cumstances, and considering the peculiarities of Dr, Wallace’s 
style of preaching, it is desirable that an opportunity should 
be given him of making further explanations ;” and therefore 
they appointed a committee to confer with him and report. 
Prince Iturbide left his entire fortune (120,000 francs) to his | 
housekceper, Mile. Pauline Bouffartigue. 
————- @-- -- 


Liseraity or Puysicrans.—It has always been said that 
physicians wouid disparage any remedy, however valuable, 
Which they did not originate themselves. This has been dis- 
proved by their liberal course towards Dr. J. C. Ayer’s 
preparations. They have adopted them into general use in 
their practice, which shows a willingness to countenance 
articles that have intrinsic merits which deserve their atten- 
tion. This does the learned profession great credit, and 
eflectually contradicts the prevalent erroneous notion that 
their opposition to proprietary remedies is based in their 
interest to discard them. We have always had confidence in 
the honorable motives of our medical men, and are glad to 
find it sustained by the liberal welcome they accord to such 
remedies as AYER & Co.'s inimitable remedies, even though 
they are hot ordered in the books, but are made known to 
the people through the newspapers.—[New Orleans Delta.] 

— 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Lord Russell presided at the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign School Society. His lordship defended the use 
of the Bible in schools, but said he thought that the teaching 
of the Bible was us far as religion should come into the work 
of elementary schools, Without that teaching, however, they 
could have vo good schools. His lordship spoke in terms of 
approval of the advance which had of late beex made in physi- 
ology, geography, chemistry, and mathematics, and said he 
was also happy to learn that in the training colleges the prin 
ciples of cookery were taught. Referring to Mr. Forster, Lord 
Russell said that, although the right hon. gentleman had been 
much attacked and blamed, he was a gentleman of most be- 
nevolent intentions, end though be might be mistaken in some 
important points, his lordship beheved it was really Mr. Fors- 
ter's wish that the whole people of England might be well 
educated. Lord Russell, in conclusion, rejoiced that education 
was making such progress throughout the civilised world, and 
congratulated his hearers upon the spread of those precepts of 
peace and goodwill which were laid down in the Bible. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland lately opened a dock at 
Limerick, which has cost about £20,000. Though the weather 
was beautifully fine, it is stated that the populace took no part 
in the ceremonies, which were [joined in solely by the upper 
Classes. ‘ 

It has been announced by the Duke of Cambridge that the 
camp at Wimbledon would be rendy for occupation on the 5th 
of July, and the shooting would commence on the 7th. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
prosecuted at Worship-street, the other day, a man who was 
siid to make a considerable income by depriving birds of their 
eyesight, in order to improve their singing. In this case he 
was charged with baving blinded achaffinch by thrusting a pin 
junto both its eyes. A question was raised whether the com- 
mon chaffluch was protected by the statute, and the magistrate 


private loan, He was found guilty on four counts, and was | 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. | 


The Record states that ut the annual meeting of the mem- 


strong protest was made by Sir John Murray, of Philip- 
haugh, against the use of the billiard and card rooms on 
Sundays. Sir John moved a resolution that an order should 
be given to close the rooms on those days, but, after con- 
siderable discussion, an overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers decided on keeping the rooms open, 


The ‘Tichborne claimant, having made an unsuccessful | 
appeal to the British ‘Treasury for assistance to produce 
witnesses for his defence, now writes: ‘It is now quite 
plain that I must do one of two things, either appeal again | 
o my friends the British public, or cave in under the enor- | 
mous pressure brought to bear against me by the Government | 
and wy relatives.” 


There was a great trades union demonstration in Hyde Park 
on Sunday last, to protest against the law which affects the | 
interests and rights of labor. ‘Thirty thousand people were 
present, and the meeting was most successful. 


A strike of the employees of the Great Western Railway 
Company commenced ou June 2d. Some 800 of the men have | 
quit work. 

Lord Derby was in the chair on the th ult. at the annual | 
meeting of the Provident Knowledge Society. He expressed 
his opinion that habits of prudence and forethought were not | 
very common in England, and thought thet to encourage thein | 
was one of the wisest forms of benevolence. The slavery of | 
being in debt was akin to the slavery of drunkenness ; and the | 
fact of a man being in debt was a great incentive to reckless | 
and intemperate habits. A very large part of the suffering 
existing among the people was owing to the want of economy 
and forethought; and if thrifty habits were to be encomraged, | 
1t was necessary to offer facilities which did not yet exist. Lt 
was not sufficient to establish banks and provident institutions, 
it must be made as easy for a man to invest his savings in 


these institutions as it was for him io spend them at the pub- 
lic-house, 











| Mr. Wrightson Robert Bryant, aged sixty-two, late secretary 
of the Tahiti Cotton and Coffee Plantation company, was | 
charged at the Mansion House lately with ermbezziement to the 
amount of upwards of £1,500. The prisoner, it was stated, 
had been secretary of the company from its formation in 1863 
down to January last, and the greatest confidence was placed | 


in him by the directors and shareholders. He received a| 


shareholders with reference to the paymeut of the remaining | 
£2 pershare. He subsequently informed them that as regarded 
the majority of the shareholders they had either taken no no- 


tors, fearing that something was wrong, placed the matter in 
the bands of their solicitor, and the prisoner then confessed | 
that he had appropriated to his own use £1,587, which had | 


Afier some formal evidence had been given, the prisoner was 
rewanded, and bail was refused, 





At Birmingham the other day, Isabella Wood, who is de- 
seribed as ‘*a lady-like-looking woman, ' 
beating her maid-servant. 
mistress beat her with a frying-pan. 


had no concern with revolution in the European States; and 
was not ambitious of territorial aggrandisement. He promised 
to abolish slavery in Cuba as in Porto Rico and advocated the 
separation of Church aud State. The Cortes then organised 
by electing Senor Orense, a Federal Republican, its Presi- 


j bere of the Reform Club lately—Lord Ebury presiding—a | dent. 


‘The taxpapers of Rubi in Catalonia have refused to pay the 
contribution levied ou them for putting the fortifications in a 
state of defence. ‘The autborities have taken energetic mea- 
sures to compel payment, and threaten to expel ali who refuse 
from their houses, and wall up the doors aud windows. 

Admiral 'Topete has been released from imprisonment. 

A severe engagement took place on June 1 in the province 
of Barcelona, between a force of Republicans and the united 
Carlist bands commanded by Tristany and Don Alfonso, After 
a stubborn fight of several hours duration the insurgents were 
defeated, and fled. hey were pursued as far as Monistrol de 
Caldens by the Government troops. 

‘The Government has received a despatch from Gen. Nou- 
vilas stating that, with 12,000 men, he holds all the mountain 
passes in Biscay, and is driving the Carlists in that province 
toward the coast. 

All the Federal Republican factions in Barcelona have 
renounced their exclusive party views, and united as one body 
in opposition to the Monarchists. 

A special dispatch to the London Dai/y Neis from Bayonne 


|says the Carlist General, Dorregarray, has been deprived of 


his command. 

A letter to the London Morning Post says Don Carlo3 has 
ordered Dorregarray to release ou parole Republican prisoners 
in his hands. 

The Carlist officers forbid the running of trains to and from 
Vittoria, ‘The frontier mails are now sent around by sea, 

The Carlists, by continually interrupting communications 
between France and Spain, thus rendering it difficult to obtain 
anthentic information, seek to make it appear that they have 
complete control of the frontier provinces. On the creation 
of this false impression abroad they base their hopes of sne- 
cessfally launching a loan of $100,000,000, It should be un- 
derstood that no faith can be placed on their representations 
aud the markets of Earope. 

Senor Pierrad has resigned the Ministry of War, to which 
he was appointed ad interim, 

The Government bas received numerous despatches from 
the provinces, congratulating it on the speech made by Presi- 
dent Figueras at the opening of the Constilutiona! Assembly, 

‘Lhe Carlists, whe hold a portion of the Northern Railway 
in Spain, have signed a convention by which the resumption 
of rulway traffic will be permitted, the Spanish authorities 


sulary of £200 a year. ‘The shares of the company were £10 | agreeing to the neutralisation of the line from Miranda del 
each, of which £3 had been called up; and tho directors | Ebro to the frontier. For this concession the railway company 
recently instructed the prisoner to communicate with the | pay the Carlists $200 per day. 


Eighty-two heads of religious orders have signed a document 
protesting against the biil tor the suppression of religious cor- 


, ; y | porations and appealing to the Pope, the law of nations, and 
tice of his letters or had replied evading payment. Tue direc- | 


to God. 
The Old Catholics have elected Professor Reinkens, Bishop. 
Ouxe of the Dutch men-of-war cruising off the northern coast 


been paid in by shareholders as the result of the last call, | ¢f Sumatra fired into three British merchant vessels as they 


wore leaving the harbor of Acheen. ‘The Acheenese have seut 
|messengers to Penang asking for assistance. The coolies 
| are already enlisting in their service, if the Dutch persist in 
| the war, they will meet with a stronger resistance thau ever. 


i , was timed 18s. for | The pepper plantativns in the north of Sumatra are going to 
The girl said on oue occasion her = in consequence of the drafting of the laborers into the 


ranks of the Acheenese army. 
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HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
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WHITE, MORRIS «& CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
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JOHN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
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DUNCAN, SIIERMAN & CO.,, 
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A. Cc. & O;7.§ FPF. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. Cc. KAUPFPEMAN. 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tuurspay P, M., June 5, 1873. 
f8The chief event of the week has been the 
rise in the Bank of England rate to seven 
per cent., which proves the existence of a 
momentary pressure arising from the pay- 
ment of anoiber instalment of the German 
indemnity, or the desire of the bank to 





that the Government has arrived at the con- 
clusion to grant authority to the bank to 


enlarge its circulation by six millions sterling, | 


but although the immense inerease of com- 
merce may need such an addition, the report 
Jacks confirmation, so conservative are the 
directors in the management of that impor- 
tant inetitution. Money continues to be very 
easy at 4 and 5 per cent., and mercantile 
paper is in better demand at 6 and 8 per cent. 
for first-class names, Gold is steady at 1181, 
and Forcign Exchange is quiet but strong at 
10915 for 60 days, and 11044 and 3¢ for short 
sight bankers sterling. In Governments the 
transactions are scarce under a limited sup- 
ply, and in stocks there is nothing doing save 
in small, spasmodic dealings in Pacific Mail, 
Erie, and Western Union, with a still de- 
clining tendency. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 















May 29 June 5. 
American Gold........... 186@ — 1174%4@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... 10454@ — _ _ 
BD vceceuun ; ... BYG 62a 624 
Erie preferred @— —- @- 
Ses @- _- 
Illinois Central.. @ —- 314@ — 
Lake Shore...... : a@— 9L6@ 9135 
Michigan Central........ -- G@- - - 
N. Y. Central and H..... 10054, — 101kK@ — 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... a — = - 
Northwestern —- @- - @- 
Northwestern pre b — - g ad 
Ohio and Mississippi... 414@— 41 40% 
Pacific Mail. h-- 404G 4055 
Se —- @- —- @-— 
Rock Island. ..... ......108%@ — 1095,@1093¢ 
SO ee —- @— — @- 
RO 55 os MYG — 
St. Paul preferred........ 73 @ —- @— 
Union Pacific....... .+. 27%@ — QU, 223 
Wabash and W.......... ‘ss @- 69Xx@ 695, 
Western Union.......... 847%3@ — RI @ B45, 
Adains Express..... 8 @— —- @-— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 68 @ — — @- 
Se eae WYA — —- @-— 
WEE, BNO Kcnsccee cece —- @- - Gr 


There is very little change in the condi- 
tions of business, and as usual at this ad- 
vanced stage of the season the volume of the 
distributive trade is moderate, and prices of 
many descriptions of Spring goods are de- 
pressed and irregular. The export trade, 
though fair, is still restricted by the scarcity 
of many of the leading staples of home pro- 
duce. The receipts via canal have just be- 
gun to come forward, and the feeling among 
the mercantile classes, almost without ex- 
ception, is that increased means of transport- 
ation between the East and West ought not 
longer to be delayed. One-half the year the 
canals do very well, but their capacity could 
and should be doubled; the other half of the 
year the business interests are dependent up- 
on the caprices of the railroads. Thus it 
often happens that while the West is sur- 
feited with the fruits of the soil, there is a 
dearth of supplies on the seaboard, with 
prices above the level of the markets of the 
world. That has been substantiaily the case 
for some months past. There is no doubt 
that the subject is one of immense import- 











same rapid ratio as that in which our West- 
ern country fills up, and the fruits of agricul- 
ture and commerce outstrip the means of 
conveying them from place to place. In or- 
der to derive every advantage possible from 
jour population and the resources of our 
—s it is becoming an absolute necessity 
that narrow end fitful provisions for trans- 
| portation should be replaced by some broad 


| stead of merely local eflorts to improve and 


= 





sonable to look for a large fall trade in fine|}General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


imported goods, owing to the absence in 
Europe of so many consumers of these fa- 
brics, where they will be likely to make their 
| purchases. 
The Boston Fire Underwriters’ Union has 
adopted standard rates to be fellowed in that 
city hereafter in insuring buildings. The 
plan proposed copies very closely the sche- 


——-—~ and general principle of co-operation. In-|\dule which has been adopted by the New 


York Board of Fire Underwriters, and which 


\Spocla t intercommunication, these efforts} has been found after many severe tests to be 


industrial interest. 





should be undertaken with a view to giving | the only true method for protecting both the 
a fair field and equal competition to every | insurer and the inswied. The aim in this 
Instead of “spasmodic | form of rating is to have each building 
appropriations” made by Congress and the) judged by its own merits, and the plan se- 


| State Legislatures to promote this or that lected is, ir brief, this: A standard building 


corporation, monopoly, or branch of trade, 
ja broad view of the exigencies of our whole 
|}commerce should be taken, and such organ- 


is taken, i. €., one constructed as all buildings 
should be, and a rating is given to this of 
thirty-five cents on one hundred dollars. 


jized facilities established as will confer its | Now the relative increase above this amount 


Shipping Last, June 4. 


miles from Duluth to Bismarck is open tc 
business. 
event. Connection is made there with the 
navigation of the Upper and Lower Missouri. 
A line of steamers is established between 
that point and Fort Benton, in Western Mon- 
tana, and shipments of both government and 
private freight are being made by this new 
route to the Northwest. The railroad sur- 
veying expedition, with a military escort un- 
der Gen. Stanley, will start West on the 16th 
inst., with the intention of making a final 
and definite location of the line of the road 
from the crossing of the Missouri to the cross- 





= | ing of the Yellowstone, and along that river 
to Central Montana, this being the only por- 


| tion of the route not yet determined. No se 


jrious opposition from Indians is anticipated 


| by those best able to judge. 
| 


| England to Singapore, China and Japan dur 
th 


e year 1872 amounted to £106,464, which, 


|together with Mexican dollars and gold, re 
| presents a total for the year of £3,337,685. 
y 


The Public Debt was decressed $3,525, 
| 282 50. The amount outstanding on the 1s 





963,873 46. 





‘date, has been $25,250,000. 
j 


jand third Wednesday each, and will sel 
| $2,000,000 in gold on the first and thir¢ 
| Thursday each, and $1,500,000 on the secon: 
jand fourth Thursdays each. In all, he wil 
sell $7,000,000 in gold, and purchase $1,000, 
000 in bonds. 


which have met no response from the trade 
'who seem to have fairly committed them 


| selves to the hand-to-mouth policy, and only 


ness. 


jtry. As arule, collections are quite satisfac 
evinced by certain Southern States in for 
warding their remittances. 


$66,663,000 in 1871. The amount derived 
from systematic and permanent operations 
last year was larger than ever before. The 
shrinkage is ia the placer mines of Idaho, 
Montana and Oregon. The Commissioner 
expresses the opinion that the treasures of 
the Pacific Coast Territories have hardly been 
discovered as yet, much less are there any 
signs of mineral exhaustion. Some of the 
most important tnineral discoveries have been 
made in the last two .ears ever known in 
the history of mining on the Pacific coast. 
On the whole, mining enterprises have never 
been pushed with greater vigor than during 
the present year. 


The buyers of all, or nearly all, the im- 
porting and importing-jobbing houses have 
now left for Europe, in order to make their 
selections for the fa'l campaign, and reports 
have already been received from some of 
them which represent stocks of manufac- 
tured goods on the Continent as unusually 
heavy in amount, particularly silk textures, 
which are in excessive supply at Lyons, Cre- 
feld, and the other manufacturing centres; 
therefore it is not improbable that this mar- 
ket will again become glutted with consign- 
ments in the autumn, despite the ruinous ex- 
perience which consigners have undergone 
the present season. Under these circum- 
stances, it is- but fair to assume that our 
importers will exercise much caution in 





ance, or that its importance increases in the | making their selections, as it is hardly rea- 





benefits upon all sections of the country.— 


The track of the Northern Pacific Railroad | 
reached the Missouri river at Bismarck, Da- 
kota, June 4, and the entire division of 450 


The people are celebrating the 


is estimated by comparing any given build- 
ing with this standard one; and where the 
former is lacking in construction, protections 
or improvements, various additions are made 
to the sum above given. Thus, if an edifice 
is built of the right kind of material and ina 


> !safe manner, the increase will be little if 






















versal approval. 


year. 


any; but, on the other hand, it will grow 
proportionately large as these necessary con- 
ditions are avoided or neglected. 
is cerlainly an equitable one, and whgn fully do 
understood must of necessity mect with unt- 


The plan 


The liberality of Englishmen in supplying 
| the French fermers with seed at the close of 
the Franco-Prussian war, met with its reward 
during the first three months of the present 
Within that time, according to the 


The amount of bar silver shipped from 


inst., less cash in the Treasury, was $2,149,- 
A statement from the Treasury 
Department shows that the decrease on the 
strengthen its resources by importation of | annual interest charge on the public debt 
bullion from this market. It is also rumored | since the 1st of March, 1869, to the present 


The Secretary of the Treasury has directed 
| the Assistant Treasurer in New York to give 
|notice that, during the month of June, he 
| will purehase $500,000 in bonds on the first 


The reduction of from 1c to 11fe on the 
price of many prominent makes of breached 
cottons has been unattended by an increased 
inquiry for the goods at the reduced rates, 


Board of Trade returns, there were imported 
| into England potatoes to the value of £1,314,- 
030, the greater part of which were brought 
. | from the districts of France that snflered most 
from the ravages of the war, and conse- 
quently, that received most aid and from the 
English when the war was over. The extent 
of the failure of the potato crop in England 
since 1870 may be seen from the following 
computation: For the first three months of 
1871 the value of the total imports of potatoes 
was £18,717; in 1872 it increased to £79,349, 
and in 1873 ty» £1,814,030. There has also 
been a wonderful increase in the imports of 
wheat and flour. For the first three months 
of the present year they were some £3,000,000 
in excess of the aggregate for the corres- 
ponding period in 1872. 


A London despatch last week says that 
“the manufacturers of Wolverhampton are 
importing iron from the United States, in 
consequence of the exorbitant rates at which 
native productions are held.” This is akin 
to sending coals to Newcastle, and may have 


t 





been an expedient adopted more with a view 
of convincing the workmen of the necessity 
of being moderate in their demands than be- 
cause money can be made by the speculation. 
At all events, it demonstrates pretty conelu- 
sively that, under the present conditions, 
England no longer enjoys the same great ad- 
vantages that she had in the past in the mat- 
ter of iron production. The English observe 
with alarm the rapid growth of our manufac- 
turing interests. They see one of their best 
,|markets slipping from their grasp, with no 
.| prospect of finding another to take its place. 


| 
1 
1 
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n the last number of Ryland’s Circular the 



























increased American competition is referred 

















purchase such goods as they actually require 
for the immediate necessities of their busi- 


The chief demand from the jobbers 
has been through the medium of orders from 
the West, Northwest and near-by sections, 
which are sufficiently liberal as to indicate 
the prevalence of a fair consumptive demand 
and light stocks in those parts of the coun- 


tory, although some dilatoriness has been 


The Commissioner of Mining Statistics 
gives the product of silver and gold in the 
States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains for 1872 as $63,943,857, against 


dead past bury its dead. In the face of this 
impending danger it says: “ We dare not do 
other than counsel the men to accept the 
offer of the employers. Their best friends 
advise the same.” “ Tron-making just now,” 
it continues, “ is hampered with such restric- 
.|tion in the way of material that it cannot 
afford to quarrel with itself.” It is not pro- 
.| bable, however, that the men will be willing 

to recede much from their present rates. 
They would prefer to emigrate to this coun- 
try, where the demand for skilled iron-work- 
ers is every year becoming more active.— 
Shipping Last. 


to, and the workmen are counselled to let the | Pac. KE. B. guar. by Missou 














and bustle of 


and inefficient. 
perforated with 


ink plan. 


the 


life 


are taken 


words 


The reason 


TAMPERING WITH CHEQUES.—Numerous 
suggestions he ve been put forward as to the | 
best means of preventing the simple form of | Dubuque & Sioux City.. 
forgery known as “ tampering with cheques,’ rf ; 
It has been proposed, remarks the London | Hannibal 
Tron, that the drawer should, on all cheques | 
for a less sum than £10, write in red ink the 
words “ Under ten pounds.” When the hurry | Joli. 
active 0 | 
account, this remedy will appear but clumsy 
A system of cheques ready | 
“ Under 
pounds,” “ Under forty pounds,” “ Uneer four 
hundred,” and “ Under a thousand,” would | * Rom: 
surely be an improvement on the crude red | New Haven & Hartford 


int 


Or, still better, a rule might be | New Jersey... oe eee ee cece 
made that all cheques under ten pounds N. Y. Central & Hudson River.. 

should be written upon white paper; under | 
forty upon red; under a hundred upon blue ; | 
under four hundred upon green; under a 
thousand upon yellow ; under four thousand 
upon tricolor paper, ete. 


for 


ten 


making a break at four rather than at five is 
the extreme temptation offered to “ young 
hands” to transmute a carelessly written 
“one” to a“ four” by the addition of a single 
letter, and the slightest possible alteration of 
the rest. The Arabic 1 can obviously be 
{changed into 4 by the mere addition of a 
couple of strokes. The adoption of either 
these rules, and of the practice of writing 
close up to the left side of the paper, would 
throw msny obstacles in the way of those 
| who write “ not wisely, but too well.” 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. Ask. 
) 
seem ee et ap, Sena 
U.S. Obligations, ; 

2 of SO err nor ee one — 

if 5 7 ee bees ee 

U. S. 6s, 81 coup . ..... | SIN | 28 

reg is 1183, : 

U. S. 6a, 5-208, "82 coup............. 115% 

U. S. 68, 5-208, "4 coup ¢ | 

U. S. 68, 5-208, °65 coup... Se 

U. S. 68, 5-208 DU as ess icnnionee :207 | 121 

U.S. Gs, 5-203, up LISS M87 

U.S. 5s, 1040s, coup.... ilf), 

State Bonds, | 
} 

New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 10474 | 108 
do coupon do i ue | ex” 
do 6s canal loan 1873 } 16 | WH 

Alabama 5s.............. pratens : ; 

do We on death kina ees eed et | eee $3 

Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em...... sees is 

i: re | 108 | 11a 

Georgia 6s, °72 coupon... ............ sek 80 
ME 0 Ee aes | 88 -f 

Mlinois Canal Bonds, ‘70..... per bia 

eS ae ee 529 nm 
do new... oda “fe PE ae ee 

Michigan fis, °73—"83........ 95 asi 

Mise %, ee 93 '8y 
do 6s, H. & St. Jos.... yw1ly 92 

N Carolina tis old.. ; 34g 36 

6s new 21 3 

Ohio Ge, "%5......... aa ot sas eee B 

South Carolina 68............... 50 AT 

Tennessee fs........ U4 TAM 
do new Bonds. . .| Th 14% 

Virginia ‘65......... | 45 ites 
do new Bonds......... a ake B44 

| 
| 
Rallroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond....! a 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ 97 
° 2d mortgage pref...) | ead 

Boston, Martford & Erie Ist mort... 397% 40 

Buflalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort...... 97 4 98 

Central Pacitic Gold Bonds......... 100 109% 

Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..| 108% | 115 

Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 101% 

do Ist mortgage, ... eee 104 
do Income....... - ahs wis 

Chicago & Milwaukee 1et mort. .... 93 ake 

Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... |||. res 

. ee 3 eee 934 ees 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 102 10234 

Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F... 95 97 
do 2d mort....... ch) 101 

| Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 1°3 ee 
| Col, Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... | ae 
do 2d mort...) 77 
| Del. Lack & West. Ist mort.........) 2. 1004 
do a ny 

Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... : me 

Eric 1st mort. extend................' 100 aR 

i Sl eee re 90 

Galena & Chic. ext. .......sseeecees cis 1014 

a o 2d mort..... 7 a eR 
Great Western Ist mort., * %% 95, 
do 2d mort., at. | eee id 

Hann, & St. Jos, 1st mort. Lan . 90 eet 

Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 49 90 

Harlem 1st mort. 7s.......... | 983 eae 

do Ist mort. and Sinking Ale iacce cee 

Hudson River 7 2d mort. "85........) 0 |. ees 

Illinois Central %s °75..... . 2 ....... ap Bs 

Lack. & Western .... <ore - a 

Michigan Central 8s, 1882. . pr bie : cane 

Mich. South. & N. f. is Sink Fund...) 1053g | 101 

o o 2d mort..... 16 YU 

Morris & Essex Ist mort..... Pee. 105 

2d mort..... Mig ra. 

New Jersey Central 2d mort ; god 

do new... ate 10334 

New York Central 6s, °83.. TT whe 
do eee 56 Poe 
do tg 100 101 

New York & New Haven 6s OD 100 

Ohio & Miss, Ist mort.......... WS 
do ee 93 95 

Panama... ere oe a 1463 

Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort.. wi Br 

° do 2d mort.. ... 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 48 9 
; Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. °90.. cok 94 
eading. SE LOPES He ae oan 

| St. Louis & tron Mountain..... 98 99 

Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... 93% 93 

do ae an 7 9s 

Tol., Peor, & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div, 93 Pe 

Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s. -| 88 88i¢ 

do Land Grants, 7s 4 W714 
do Income, 10s.. ; 51 814g 

Alt. & Terre Haute... 5 ee 20 

0 preferred... ol cas 47 
Boston, '=-Zord & Erie. --|  % 8 
Chicago & Alton.......... ..| 12 112% 

) eferred.. «) oe 15 
Chicago &N. Western .. .... ... | 2x 83 

° preferred. soc} SIME RS 

Chicago & Rock Island.............. | 1103g | 1°09 

Chicago, Burlington & Quiney......| 133 140 

Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... .... 40% Ile 

Cleveland & Pittsburg. ..... ~~ RIG 90 

Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........ 45% 35y 

Del. Lack. & Western....... OR iy 9B 

G35 | oe 
» | Erie. aaAthares eer waNs oe heseGe 63% 636 
a preferred........ v0) BY 
& St. Joseph... ~ 334 ” 
do preferred .......s0000 pam be 
er el 121 eee 
preferred... te os 
ee eee } 3 
)| Inuis Central. Ress FA a rade 
| Lake Shore & Michigan Soutbern.. | 92 his 
| Marietta & Vinci, Ist preferred...) Ww 
| do 2d preferred... .. ot aS 
Michigan Central....................] 104 1044 
Milwaukee & St. _. ae | 56x b6% 
preferred... ee %5% | 76 
Morris & Essex pha dees Pd = * s 
wk te | 113 
124 25 
et | iy 
do S rip Ceitificate...... .. | - 
Coal Stocks, | | 
| 
American Coal Co...... ape Os eee 
Cumberland Coal and [ron Co... 72 76 

Delaware & Hudson Canal... ...... 116 1A 

Peunsylvania Coal Co........... | ne 

Spring Mountain Coai. renee a 69 | 65 

| | 
' 

Miscellaneous, | | 
Aidlantic Mail........ vats Wy 6 
Boston Water Power, rns Bs bt 

Canton Co........ pRevicene hy eae itd 
A‘lams Expiers... ace Shy 
Wells, Fargo Expres she 07 i) 
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JAY COOKE & 60., 


No. 20 Wall St., 


New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN. 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24, 1873. 
CS THE TRUSTEES, IN, CONFORMITY ‘TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 3181 DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine a from 
Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dee., 
Prev \iums on Policies not ae “d ‘off Ist 
IN, Ch cos seceescectocecencevess 2,079. 650 % 


$5,918,019 95 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988. 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
Wreame period............. $2,399,844 82 





Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses......... ... $1,055,707 63 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,443,730 00 


| 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13523454.25. 


Locat ComMITTEF. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. &9 Wall Street. 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 








GUARDIAN | 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INV ESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over ‘86, 000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 
30ARD OF TRUSTEES : 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co 
D. W. JAMES, of Phe Ips, De 








J. . Ps ve 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
J — M. CONSTAB ILE, of Arnold, Constable 


Office, No. 60 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. panenanshansed sasetutttnstit 





HOUSTON AND TEXAS 





Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3,480,100 00 
Bea) Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due mn 
* the Company, estimated at.. dae 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... Mia 
COED TD BIE cccccsccccscsecees caceceee 
Total amount of Assets. $15,571,206 13 
SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders th ereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
ith of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
yal representatives, on and after Tue sday, the 4th 
ier bruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease, The ee be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancellec 
A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. 18 declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Flret of April 
neal 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 


Joseru GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 
Josiau O. Low Bens. Bascocg, 
Lewis Curtis, Kost, B. Mytury, 
Cuaries H. Kussett, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuares Dewnts, 
W. HL. H. Moore, 
Henry Cort, 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & co., ‘BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Srreet, New Yor«, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED Bank, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 








Lowrit HoLproor, Frepericx Cuauncy, 
RK. Warren Westox, Geo. 8. Stepenson, | 
Royau Puerps, Witt H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Prtxo0t, Francis Skippy, 
Wii E. Donat, Caries P. Burpert, 
Davip Lanr, Cas. H. Marsuaun, 
James Brycr, Wiciiam E, Bunker, 
Daniet S. Minter, Samvuex L. Mireur, 
Wx. Srureis, James G. DeForest, 
Henny K. Bocert, Ronert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALexanper V. Buake, 
Cuaries D, Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. Il. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
é. D. HEWLETT, 3d 7} ice-Pres’t 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | 


and West Indies, and Sonth America. Iso Circular 

Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
e world 

a mand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
.ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
tes: also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
wads ime Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
& Bills and other Banking 


Gane. 
tates JOUN PATON. Agent. 





Exchange on London and Paris. 


ee NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


| BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 


Advertisers having business in onr line, would con- 

it their iuterest to get from us estimates before 

making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 

for inserting advertizements throughout the United 
| States and Canadas 


| ALEX. RORT CHISOLM, Pres't 


| New Work. 
M 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diarice, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Walletr, 


| FRAME, HARE & LOCK Woop, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Wate Srreer & 202 Broapw. ay, New York. 





MORTON, BLISS & Co., 


CIRCU aan NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO, 
LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. . . 1803. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 





Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancnipavp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. \ 
A. A. Low, of A, A. Low & Bros. 

rn. 5. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jafiray & Co. 
Kicuanrp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavrip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr: ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte V alley. 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old scttled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 
©. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb. 


The “Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 2. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turagze and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Clim: ate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Daketa. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. 
coon Warrantee De eds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
— to settlers. 

oldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 teres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ vt sidence. 

NSPORTATION AT REDUCED 








J. Boorman JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





Co. | 
_ Tas. Stuart, of J, & J. Stnart. 
A Charming New Story | 
BY 
Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 


RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 

ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 





A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


' 

One Vol., 12mo., ‘ 

WU GIN 5 oi< isk ss tececccatwaen sy $125 | 
Paper,.... 7 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 
Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 
male novelists of England.—[Press, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 


among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.—[Times, St. Louis. | 


She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- 
ties.—[Albany Evening Journal 

Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—[Journal, Chicago. 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s 


' 





RECENT NOVELS. 
Ought We to Visit Her?...... -$1.00 
The Ordeal of Wives,................. 1.00 
ST a a een 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
| ee ee ee en 1.00 
Philip Harnscliffe,.....-. ..........6. 1.00 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 


A Fair Saxon, By Justin MeCarthy.. .$1.00 | 


Modern Leaders. Be Justin McCarthy... 1.75 | 
Paradise in the Pacific. By Win Rt | 
BE OP Ln dina antennae eieser ath 25 

Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins... ... 2 
Life and Times of _Maj.-General Philip 
Schuyler. 2 Pe By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 | 
Overland. By J. W. DePorest........ 100 
Lady Judith. By pide McC arthy cong Se 
Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- | 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, N. vv 


"| 


bby AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AmEnicaN Bre.ioperist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; v h cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm."—N. ¥. Tridune. 
Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send st.mp for speci- 
men number. 












las, keep everything in our line, and sell at lowert 


J. SABIN & SONS, Sf Nassan Street. N.Y. 


or 23 FIFTP AVENUE, cor. NINTH_ST., 
Sew York.! 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANK ESE 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





GS" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cors, LAND WARRANTS, ExcHancE, &c. &e., Bought 
und Sold. 

i for Investment Securities C:vefully Exe 
cute 

t2" Collections of DIVIDEND®, ‘OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., madz up. all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

CoRRFsPONDENTS of this honece, may rely 
‘pon having their burigess attended to with delity 
yn despatch. 

New York Corresrénpents: HENRY CLEWS 

CO, KOUNTZE BROTHEF?S 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now anelegant assortment of 


» The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 


|Choice Flowers, Feathers, Vells, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Bisenits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate'’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete. Also con-tantly 
on hand a large variety of al! the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE, 











